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Again  the  call  goes  to  member  institu¬ 
tions,  especially  secondary  schools,  for 
news  concerning  their  activities.  Such 
information  may  be  cleared  through  the 
respective  state  chairmen,  or  mailed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
for  publication  under  “Professional  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  North  Central  Circles.” 

ERRATUM 

On  page  76  of  the  July,  1943,  issue 
of  the  Quarterly,  Salida  (Colorado) 
high  school  appears  as  Saladia.  Read¬ 
ers  will  please  correct  their  respective 
copies  accordingly.  Owing  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  various  directories  which 
annually  appear  in  the  July  issue,  every 
effort  is  made  to  achieve  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy  in  every  item  that  they  include. 
Errors,  however,  do  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  from  time  to  time  despite  all  pre¬ 
cautions. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FUNDAMENTALS  AGAIN 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  recently  authorized  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  special  committee  to  study  the 
general  problem  of  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamentals  in  North  Central  high 
schools.  On  September  2,  1943,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  was  mailed  to 
member  schools  with  the  request  that 
particular  notice  be  taken  of  the  last 
paragraph.  This  announcement  is  in¬ 


tended  only  as  a  preliminary  statement. 
No  obligation  rests  on  schools  now  or 
later  to  follow  the  suggestions  which  will 
be  made.  Materials  and  suggestions  will 
be  prepared  for  such  schools  as  wish  to 
use  them  in  improving  their  programs. 
Further  information  will  be  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

FUMDAMENTAU  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

During  recent  years  and  months  many 
sources  throughout  the  nation  have  expressed 
concern  regarding  the  knowledge  and  skill  at¬ 
tained  by  high  school  youth  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  learning.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  high  school  youth  cannot  read  under- 
standingly,  that  they  cannot  write  legibly,  that 
they  do  not  compute  accurately,  that  they  do 
not  spell  correctly,  that  they  do  not  know 
the  essential  facts  of  history,  and  that  they 
are  not  physically  developed  as  they  should  be. 

It  is  reaiized  that  many  of  these  criticisms 
come  from  sources  that  are  either  misinformed 
or  prejudiced,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
without  foundation.  Nevertheless,  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  which  includes  3,000  constituent  mem¬ 
ber  high  schools,  recognizes  that  the  abilities 
of  its  pupils  in  the  fundamentals  is  a  problem 
of  major  importance.  Consequently,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  and  to  set  about  to  establish  means 
which  will  summon  the  ingenuity  of  every 
principal  and  teacher  within  North  Centr^ 
Schools  to  do  this  basic  task  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

As  an  initial  step,  this  Committee  on  Funda¬ 
mentals  asks  each  high  school  principal  to 
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determine  by  standard  procedure,  the  degree 
of  attainment  of  the  pupils  in  his  high  school 
in  the  fundamentals  and  to  be  ready  to  furnish 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  service  of  this  committee  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  schools. 

The  Committee  consists  of  DeWitt  S. 
Morgan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana;  Irvin  E.  Rosa,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Clarence  E.  Blume,  Principal, 
Marshall  High  School,  Minneap>olis, 
Minnesota;  Philip  M.  Bail,  Dean, 
School  of  Education,  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  and  P.  B.  Jacob¬ 
son,  Principal,  University  of  Chicago 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Chair¬ 
man. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  Constitution  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  provides  that  the 
government  of  the  Association  shall 
operate  as  a  pure  democracy.  Each 
member  school,  regardless  of  whether 
it  be  one  of  the  largest  universities  or 
one  of  the  smallest  high  schools,  has 
one  vote  in  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  time  legislation  govern¬ 
ing  the  Association  is  adopted.  At  this 
time  also  the  actions  of  all  committees 
are  subject  to  review.  Realizing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  wide  expanse  of  territory, 
extending  from  Arizona  to  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  from  Arkansas  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  line,  embraced  by  the  Association 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  included  in  our  member¬ 
ship,  now  some  3,oi8,  renders  it  highly 
problematical  that  a  majority  of  these 
institutions  would  send  representatives 
at  the  same  time  to  the  annual  meeting, 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
has  evolved  a  scheme  of  representative 
government.  The  legislative  body  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


now  consists  of  122  members,  40  of 
whom  are  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
positions  held  in  universities  or  state 
departments,  but  64,  or  a  majority  of 
the  Commission,  are  now  selected  as  a 
result  of  elections  by  the  member 
schools  in  the  various  states.  Eighteen 
of  the  states  elect  three  members  each 
and  two  states,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  elect 
five  members  each.  Eighteen  additional 
members  are  appointed  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Commission  itself. 
This  last  group  is  provided  that  the 
Commission  may  have  the  services  and 
advice  of  persons  who,  due  to  change  of 
position,  might  no  longer  be  available 
to  us.  It  is  well  to  note  that  64  of  the 
122  members  are  active  administrative 
heads  of  member  high  schools  and  are 
selected  by  the  vote  of  the  member  high 
schools  in  their  respective  states.  This 
is  emphasized  to  indicate  where  the 
p>ower  actually  resides  in  this  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  probability  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  could  be 
dominated  by  college  or  state  depart¬ 
ment  representatives  seems  rather  re¬ 
mote.  We  might  further  comment  that 
the  power  of  this  group  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  ii  of  the  18  class  mem¬ 
bers  are  also  associated  with  high  schools 
rather  than  with  colleges  or  state  de¬ 
partments. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  con¬ 
sist  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and 
secretary.  They  are  assisted  in  the  ad 
interim  administration  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  by  an  Administrative  Committee, 
composed  of  the  chairman,  preceding 
chairman,  secretary,  and  four  members 
elected  by  the  Commission.  All  actions 
of  this  Committee  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  considers  as  its 
function  the  guidance,  supervision,  and 
evaluation  of  the  educational  endeavors 
of  the  member  secondary  schools.  It 
receives  and  considers  applications  and 
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reports,  makes  examinations  and  evalu¬ 
ations,  prepares  a  list  of  approved 
schools  for  submission  to  the  Association 
and  is  empowered  to  make  and  publish 
studies  of  educational  problems.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Association  also 
grants  to  it,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  authority  to  grant 
to  member  secondary  schools  freedom 
to  carry  on  educational  experimentation 
that  might  otherwise  violate  the  Policies, 
Regulations,  and  Criteria. 

Tradition  has  fixed  certain  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures  within  the  Com¬ 
mission.  For  example,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  administration 
would  seek  to  make  any  major  change 
in  the  present  criteria  without  submit¬ 
ting  the  proposal  to  the  member  schools 
for  a  referendum  vote.  In  the  past  four 
years  two  such  referendums  have  been 
held:  one  relative  to  the  desirabiliy  of 
a  criterion  governing  participation  of 
the  pupils  of  member  schools  in  certain 
types  of  extra-curricular  activities,  and 
the  other  concerning  the  support  and 
administration  of  the  high  school  li¬ 
brary. 

The  responsibility  of  educational  lead¬ 
ership  and  guidance  of  member  schools 
in  the  various  states  rests  primarily  on 
the  state  committees  and  particularly  on 
the  various  state  chairmen.  Since  the 
personality  and  ability  of  state  chair¬ 
men,  as  well  as  provision  for  their  ac¬ 
tual  visitation  of  member  schools,  vary 
in  the  twenty  states,  the  quality  of  this 
leadership  also  varies.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  our  member  schools  do 
have  frequent  contacts  and  rather  close 
relationships  with  their  state  chairman 
and  state  committee.  For  this  reason, 
the  Commission,  and  particularly  its 
reviewing  conunittees,  have  come  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  state  committees.  A  perusal 
of  the  Suggestions  for  Reviewing  Com¬ 
mittees  will  show  again  and  again  the 


suggestion  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  at  the  Chicago  meeting  relative 
to  member  schools  until  after  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  state  committee  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  present, 
in  person,  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  are  presumably  most  familiar  with 
the  actual  conditions  surrounding  the 
question  at  issue.  In  those  states  in 
which  we  have  relatively  strong  leader¬ 
ship,  telephone  calls,  letters,  and  actual 
visits,  either  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  committee  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  schools  or  on  the  part  of  superin¬ 
tendents,  principals,  and  board  members 
to  the  office  of  the  state  chairman,  are 
almost  a  daily  occurrence.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  because  those  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  conduct  of  the  work  of 
the  state  committees  sometimes  are  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  a  filing  of  the 
annual  report  and  its  review  in  the  office 
of  the  state  chairman  and  by  the  re¬ 
viewing  committees  in  Chicago  repre¬ 
sents  the  sum  total  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission:  in  other  words,  that  the 
Commission  is  concerned  only  with  the 
enforcement  of  stated  criteria  and  is 
neither  interested  in  nor  exerts  itself  to 
improve  the  instructional  efficiency  of 
its  member  institutions.  Although  by 
far  the  greater  percentage  of  this  service 
might  be  termed  informal  in  nature,  the 
Commission  has  encouraged  and  the 
state  committees  have  provided  for 
group  meetings  of  principals  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria, 
for  the  discussion  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  of  immediate  interest  to 
the  high  schools. 

The  Commission  is  not  unmindful  of 
its  obligation  to  stimulate  more  directly 
the  improvement  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  three  years,  we 
have  conducted  studies  relative  to  high 
school  libraries,  the  extent  and  nature 
of  extra-curricular  activities,  and  have 
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included  a  self-evaluation  blank  as  a 
part  of  our  annual  report  for  the  purpose 
of  focusing  the  attention  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  high  schools  on  possible  deficien¬ 
cies  and  stimulating  them  to  improve 
their  respective  educational  programs. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  is  to  de¬ 
centralize,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
efficiency,  the  administration  of  the 
Commission  and  although  still  conscious 
of  its  responsibility  for  leadership  and 
stimulation,  to  encourage  the  various 
state  committees,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  are  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  high  schools  in  their  states,  to 
actively  interest  themselves  not  so  much 
in  enforcement  of  regulations  and  cri¬ 
teria  as  in  the  improvement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  secondary  education  within  the 
territory  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

O.  K.  Garketson,  Secretary 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
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WHAT  THE  SCHCXJLS  MAY  CONTRIBUTE  TO  TOTAL  WAR 
AND  TOTAL  PEACE " 

Rabbi  Abba  Hiixel  Silver 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


It  is  much  easier  today  to  speak  of  the 
great  American  tradition  in  our  pulpits 
and  to  teach  it  in  our  schools  ^an  it 
was,  let  us  say,  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  war  has  already  done  some  very  sig¬ 
nificant  things  for  us.  How  long  this 
effect  will  last  is,  of  course,  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  Moods  of  exaltation  have  a 
way  of  evaporating  after  awhile  and 
high  visions  are  frequently  forgotten 
once  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
them  passes  away. 

There  was  high  idealism  of  a  very 
noble  order  during  the  last  war  and  the 
youth  of  those  days  were  caught  up  by 
an  exalted  spiritual  experience.  There 
was  springtime  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
one  could  hear  trumpets  on  new  hori¬ 
zons.  And  yet,  shortly  after  the  war 
you  will  recall — those  of  you  who  are 
old  enough  to  recall — that  our  young 
men  and  women  somehow  lost  that 
spirit  of  exaltation.  You  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  period  immediately  after 
the  First  World  War,  as  far  as  our 
young  people  were  concerned,  was 
known  as  the  jazz  age,  the  age  of  the 
flapper;  and  for  adults  and  parents,  it 
was  a  gaudy  and  giddy  boom  era,  dur¬ 
ing  which  millionaires  grew  up  like 
mushrooms  and  stock  markets  were  con¬ 
verted  into  national  gambling  houses — 
a  hectic  period  of  bloated  prosF>erity,  to 
be  followed  shortly  by  a  dark,  dreary, 
desperate  period  of  depression.  Among 
the  defeated  nations,  especially  among 
the  youth  of  those  nations,  there  broke 
out  all  forms  of  national  chauvinisms 

1  Delivered  at  the  Second  General  Session  of  the 
A«ociation  at  Chicago,  March  as,  1943. 


and  hate  movements,  which  marred  and 
ravaged  the  spiritual  lives  of  those 
people. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  we  will  re¬ 
peat  the  same  cycle  after  this  war. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  we  will  not. 
There  is,  however,  a  chance  that  we 
might  not,  perhaps  because  this  is  the 
second  global  war,  not  the  first,  and  we 
are  sufficiently  close  to  the  experiences 
of  the  last  one  not  to  ignore  all  the 
things  that  we  have  learned  from  it. 
This  war,  as  I  have  said,  has  already 
done  some  very  significant  things  for 
lis,  and  if  we  can  hold  on  to  those  things 
and  transmit  them  in  an  enkindling  way 
to  the  rising  generation,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  achieve  in  the  oncoming  years  a 
glorious  era  in  the  life  of  our  nation  and 
in  the  life  of  the  world. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  rediscov¬ 
ered  what  we  should  never  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  a 
free  society,  the  high  demands  of  group 
life  to  which  everything  else  must  be 
subordinated.  We  had  to  learn  that 
free  life  is  not  an  easygoing  experience 
in  pleasant  dawdling  and  unrestrained 
indulgence;  that  freedom  is  very  exact¬ 
ing  and  demanding  and  always  beset 
with  dangers;  that  it  is  never  a  gift  but 
always  an  achievement;  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  threatened  like  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  which  must  be  continu¬ 
ously  defended  against  the  invasion  of 
the  sea;  that  it  requires  not  only  eter¬ 
nal  vigilance,  but  eternal  zeal  and  eter¬ 
nal  sacrifice  as  well.  This  war  is  another 
one  of  those  eras  of  great  sacrifice  which 
freedom  demands.  Our  children  are  at 
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this  very  time  being  made  keenly 
aware  of  the  disciplines,  self-restraints, 
obligations  and  sacrifices,  which  free¬ 
dom  requires  of  all  men. 

We  have  also  rediscovered  our 
American  faith  and  our  American  creed. 
We  had  grown  rather  cynical  about 
these  things,  about  what  we  used  to 
call  the  American  way  of  life.  Our  in¬ 
tellectuals,  particularly  in  the  period 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  disported 
themselves  rather  gayly  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene,  dwelling  with  relish  on  the 
inadequacies  and  deficiencies  of  our 
democratic  life.  There  never  was  such 
a  slump  in  our  enthusiasm  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  as  set  in  after  the  last 
war  and  persisted  to  this  war. 

But  as  the  Nazi-Fascist  conspiracy 
began  to  unfold  itself  and  one  strong¬ 
hold  of  democratic  life  after  another 
crumbled,  as  our  people  beheld  first 
with  indifference  and  then  with  concern 
and  finally  with  shock  and  amazement 
bordering  on  fear,  the  barbarism,  in¬ 
famy,  and  sadistic  cruelty,  the  filth  that 
the  anti-democratic  ways  of  life  had  let 
loose  upon  the  world;  as  we  witnessed 
how  the  gains  which  had  been  so  pain¬ 
fully  won  through  the  centuries,  the 
gains  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  two 
great  revolutions,  the  American  and  the 
French,  were  one  by  one  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  how  torture  chambers  were  be¬ 
ing  set  up  all  over  Europe,  and  scourges 
put  over  man’s  mind  everywhere,  how 
conquered  peoples  were  being  subjected 
to  the  kind  of  treatment  that  Lidice 
was  subjected  to,  how  Jews  were  being 
hounded  by  the  millions  and  massacred 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  how  the 
highways  of  the  world  were  being  filled 
with  helpless,  stripped,  and  impover- 
ised  refugees,  then  the  values  which  we 
had  held  so  lightly  and  of  which  we 
sometimes  spoke  so  cynically  suddenly 
assumed  a  precious  value  in  our  lives. 
They  loomed  up  again  as  things  ineffa¬ 


bly  noble.  Old  words  assumed  new,  dy¬ 
namic,  compelling  meanings  and  a  new 
passion  began  to  develop  among  our 
people  for  those  ideals,  the  American 
ideds,  which  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  had  beaconed  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Today  our  cynicism  is  gone.  Today 
our  sons  are  dying  on  the  battlefielch 
for  these  very  ideals  of  which  we  spoke 
so  lightly.  Today  we  stand  before  their 
sacred  ^rine  as  reverently  as  Lincoln 
stood  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg, 
highly  resolved  that  they  shall  not  per¬ 
ish  from  the  earth. 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  We  can  now 
speak  to  our  children  in  our  schools  of 
our  heritage  and  of  our  great  traditions 
with  renewed  enthusiasm  and  consecra¬ 
tion,  with  a  kind  of  consecration  which 
will  enkindle  a  responsive  devotion  in 
their  hearts. 

We  have  also  rediscovered  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  democracy.  For  years  Nazi- 
Fascist  spokesmen  had  diimed  in  our 
ears  that  democracy  was  decadent  and 
played  out  and  that  democratic  coun¬ 
tries  were  weak  and  declining.  The 
totalitarian  states  were  the  new,  the  dy¬ 
namic  governments  of  tomorrow.  As 
proof  they  pointed  to  their  invincible 
Wehrmacht,  to  their  military  prowess. 
But  democracy  today  is  defeating  Fas¬ 
cism  and  Nazism  on  its  own  ground,  on 
the  battlefield.  Democracy  was  slow  to 
gather  its  strength.  It  is  always  slow, 
but  once  having  gathered  it,  it  moves 
forward  irresistibly  to  victory  on  the 
field  where  dictatorship  assumes  to  be 
supreme.  We  are  coming  to  know  now 
that  democracy  is  not  only  noble  but 
also  strong!  That  is  another  great  truth 
to  hold  on  to  and  to  transmit  to  our 
children. 

This  war  has  already  helped  us  to 
surrender — ^and  we  hope  for  all  time— 
our  moral  and  political  isolaticMiism. 
We  ran  out  on  mankind  after  the  last 
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war.  We  refused  to  assume  our  just  was  noble  in  the  ancient  paganism  of 

share  of  responsibility  in  preserving  a  Rome  and  Greece — but  an  utterly  cor- 

just  and  peaceful  world  order.  We  built  rupt  and  vicious  paganism  which  re- 

around  ourselves  walls  of  neutrality  tained  all  that  was  evil  in  the  old  pa- 

which  we  hoped  would  keep  us  safe  and  ganism  and  none  of  its  glory,  a  pseudo- 

secure  in  a  dangerously  turbulent  world,  paganism  which  was  grounded  in  con- 

Occasionally  in  some  international  cepts  of  force  and  caste  and  race,  was 

crisis,  we  did  intervene  gingerly  and  we  being  militantly  established, 
did  offer  our  good  offices,  but  no  one  I  say  that  we  were  slow  to  understand 
took  us  quite  seriously  because  our  what  was  involved  in  what  was  going  on 

course  in  international  affairs  was  un-  in  the  world,  but  we  did  finally  under- 

predictable.  We  were  not  prepared  to  stand,  and  when  we  did,  then  like  Sam- 

say  “yes,”  where  only  a  definite  com-  son  of  old  we  tore  the  bonds  in  which 

mitment  and  a  binding  covenant  could  we  had  willingly  bound  ourselves,  the 

save  the  day.  When  great  wrongs  were  bonds  of  neutrality,  isolationism,  and 

perpetrated  abroad,  when  weak  nations  non-interventionism,  and  we  joined 

were  being  mangled  and  destroyed,  or  hands  with  all  other  peoples  who  be- 

when  helpless  minorities  were  being  sub-  lieved  as  we  believe,  and  hoped  for  the 

jected  to  the  cruelest  persecutions  known  same  things  that  we  hoped  for,  in  a  war 

to  mankind,  we  were  content  merely  to  to  save  those  values  which  alone  make 

express  our  deep  regrets — certainly  it  life  worth  living, 

is  too  bad,  but  then,  after  all,  it  is  a  All  this,  friends,  is  a  good  climate  for 
domestic  affair  which  does  not  involve  the  education  of  our  young  people  to- 

us!  It  took  us  a  very  long  time,  a  dan-  day.  It  is  a  good  climate  in  which  to 

gerously  long  time  to  understand  the  challenge  our  youth  to  physical,  intel- 

nature  and  the  menace  of  the  new  forces  lectual,  and  spiritual  exertions,  not 

which  had  been  unleashed  in  the  world,  alone  to  help  win  this  war,  but  to  help 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  understand  win  the  peace  after  the  war. 

that  the  struggle  which  was  developing  This  has  not  been,  this  will  not  be, 
involved  basic  things,  things  of  destiny,  an  easy  war,  nor  will  there  be  any  easy 

that  what  was  being  threatened  was  peace  after  it.  An  allied  victory  will 

not  the  security  of  national  boundaries  not  automatically  usher  in  the  good  so- 

of  one  state  or  another  but  a  universal  ciety.  There  will  be  a  long,  hard,  tur- 

breakdown  and  a  universal  blackout  for  bulent  period  of  reconstruction.  Our 

the  whole  of  mankind.  generation,  yours  and  mind,  will  prob- 

The  end  of  civilization  was  in  sight,  ably  never  again  enjoy  real  tranquility, 

The  entire  Judeo-Christian  civilization  but  our  children  might.  I  think  that 

was  being  cunningly  and  deliberately  one  of  the  tasks  which  confront  us 

undermined  by  powerful  governments,  teachers,  educators,  and  ministers,  is 

The  civilization  which  was  grounded  in  to  teach  our  children  not  to  lose  confi- 

the  concepts  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  dence,  during  the  prolonged  period 

moral  law,  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 

individual,  the  equality  of  all  men  be-  through  which  they  will  pass,  in  the 

fore  the  law,  and  the  mandate  of  peace  great  objectives  for  which  we  are  now 

and  brotherhood,  was  being  challenged  fighting.  We  must  make  them  under- 

as  it  had  never  been  challenged  before,  stand  and  truly  believe  that  a  peaceful 

In  its  place  a  new  pseudo-paganism,  not  world  organization  is  possible  and  feas- 

classic  paganism —  there  was  much  that  ible,  but  that  it  takes  time,  a  long  time. 
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and  great  effort  and  much  planning  and 
many  setbacks.  They  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  as  we  were  so  quickly  discour¬ 
aged  after  the  last  war. 

It  took  centuries  to  unify  England. 
It  took  centuries  to  unify  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  other  nations  which  were 
more  or  less  homogeneous  and  shared 
common  social  and  cultural  values.  It 
took  a  desperately  long  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  some  form  of  permanent  political 
unity  among  them.  It  took  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  to  establish  political  unity  among 
our  thirteen  colonies  and  to  preserve  it. 
Once  our  national  unity  was  completely 
disrupted  in  a  tragic  Civil  War. 

The  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations 
ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations,  as 
the  failure  of  the  hope  ever  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  world  for  collective  security  and 
peace.  No  great  revolutionary  idea  of 
mankind  ever  succeeds  with  the  first 
effort.  We  know  the  mistakes  of  our 
first  experiment  in  world  organization. 
We  know  now  what  brought  low  the 
League:  the  insistence  on  national  sov¬ 
ereignty,  on  a  false  interpretation  of 
national  sovereignty;  the  demand  for 
unanimity  of  all  vital  matters;  the 
right  of  secession;  and  the  absence  of 
any  military  force  to  enforce  its  deci¬ 
sions.  It  would  be  a  fatal  blunder  if  we 
were  to  give  our  young  people  the  im¬ 
pression  that  because  the  first  great 
effort  did  not  succeed,  no  other  effort 
can  succeed. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
great  Churchill  a  few  days  ago  called 
upwn  the  English  people  not  to  cast 
lightly  aside  the  immense  work  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  creation  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  He  may  have 
been  thinking  in  terms  at  first  of  re¬ 
gional  federations,  and  ultimately  of  a 
global  federation,  but  the  ideal  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  peoples  of  the  earth  into 
voluntary  cooperative  systems  for  the 


maintenance  of  international  law,  for 
collective  security,  and  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  those  ends  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  civilized  states,  ought  to  be 
kept  constantly  before  the  minds  of  our 
rising  generation.  We  must  save  our 
next  generation  from  the  folly  of  the 
last,  the  folly  of  isolationism. 

There  may  be  a  sharp  emotional 
action  also  after  this  war,  and  many  of 
our  people  will  again  seek  escape  from 
the  bard  responsibilities,  the  difficulties, 
the  exacting  tasks,  and  the  severe  prob¬ 
lems  which  will  confront  them  in  a  new 
conception  of  isolationism  and  non-in¬ 
terventionism.  We  must  not  do  it  again. 
The  choice  before  the  American  people 
in  the  days  to  come  will  be  between  co¬ 
operation — active,  positive  cooperation 
— for  peace  or  continuous  intervention 
in  war.  There  is  no  other  choice.  I  am 
not  proposing  for  the  American  people 
any  messianic  role  or  the  assumption  of 
sole  responsibility  for  maintaining  law 
and  order  in  the  world,  but  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  our  just  share,  just  that,  our  just 
share  in  maintaining  a  lawful  and  peac^ 
ful  world  order. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  total  peace 
after  the  war  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
teach  the  rising  generation  here  and 
elsewhere  the  necessity  for  continual  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  just  economic  arrang^ 
ments  in  order  to  bring  about  an  in¬ 
creasingly  just  society. 

Here  again  I  am  not  speaking  of  an 
economic  Utopia.  Those  who  propose 
perfection,  those  who  speak  of  paradises 
for  mankind  frequently  detour  into  con¬ 
centration  camps.  What  we  need  is  a 
more  speedy  and  more  resolute  progress 
toward  economic  security  for  all  our 
people.  Democracy  dare  not  exact  too 
high  a  price  from  its  people  in  terms  of 
economic  want,  prolonged  periods  of 
unemployment,  misery,  and  insecurity. 
Fascism  thrives  upon  the  economic  mis¬ 
ery  of  people,  and  political  adventurers 
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exploit  despair  of  people,  particularly  of 
young  people,  and  rise  to  power  on  such 
exploitation. 

We  must  find  the  proper  equation  be¬ 
tween  economic  security  and  political 
freedom.  Our  approach  must  not  be 
doctrinaire.  We  are  not  going  to  follow 
any  rigid  program  or  any  ready-made 
blueprint  that  somebody  has  devised  for 
us.  We  will  follow  the  traditional  way 
of  our  people,  the  way  of  trial  and  error, 
the  way  of  experimentation.  We  will 
probably  adopt  some  pluralistic  scheme 
which  will  include  all  forms,  ranging 
from  government  ownership  through  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  which  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  our  varied  economic  life. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  teach 
our  young  people  to  have  the  courage 
to  experiment  and  to  try  new  forms,  not 
to  be  hidebound  by  tradition,  not  to  be 
terrified  by  prejudices,  not  to  be  misled 
by  propaganda.  It  is  only  the  work  of 
righteousness  which  will  give  us  peace, 
and  until  we  shall  have  established  eco¬ 
nomic  forms  where  men,  women,  and 
children  will  enjoy  their  birthright  as 
children  of  God,  we  will  never  have  an 
enduring  peace  in  the  world. 

For  a  total  peace  we  must  train  our 
rising  generation  not  only  to  avoid  iso¬ 
lationism  and  all  forms  of  economic  re¬ 
action,  but  also  to  avoid  disunity.  Dis¬ 
unity  is  now  the  classic  technique  of 
reaction,  disunity  in  terms  of  class 
struggle,  disunity  in  terms  of  race  an¬ 
tagonisms.  This  disunity  will  destroy 
democracy.  This  disunity  has  already 
destroyed  democracies  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Nazis  discovered  this 
technique  long  ago  and  exploited  it  in 
a  remarkably  successful  way  to  destroy 
the  solidarity  and  disrupt  the  national 
integrity  of  those  peoples  which  they 
had  marked  out  for  conquest. 

It  is  important  that  the  generation  of 
tomorrow  shall  be  taught  to  understand 
that  in  order  to  safeguard  their  own 


rights,  they  must  also  safeguard  the 
rights  of  their  neighbors.  To  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  majority,  the  rights  of 
the  minority  must  also  be  safeguarded. 
It  is  important  to  love  not  humanity  in 
the  abstract  but  your  neighbor  in  the 
concrete.  It  is  not  even  important  that 
you  love  your  neighbor;  it  is  important 
that  you  respect  his  rights,  his  inalien¬ 
able  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  which  are  his  just 
rights  as  they  are  yours,  because  these 
rights  were  given  to  him  and  to  you,  not 
by  society,  not  by  government,  not  by 
a  parliament  or  a  congress  or  a  consti¬ 
tution,  but  by  his  and  your  Creator,  by 
God  himself.  They  are  therefore  un¬ 
alienable.  They  are  not  subject  to  the 
veto  of  any  majority,  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  or  of  any  state.  That  was  the 
challenging  revolutionary  thesis  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  That  was 
the  beacon  which  the  founding  fathers 
held  up  to  the  world.  “We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien¬ 
able  rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.” 

The  world  has  forgotten  these  un¬ 
alienable  rights  which  belong  to  every 
human  being  regardless  of  his  race,  his 
creed,  or  his  color.  If  we  are  to  have  an 
enduring  peaceful  society,  this  basic 
dogma  of  human  freedom  and  dignity 
must  be  reaffirmed  and  proclaimed  anew 
as  the  charter  of  the  individual  man. 

Finally,  we  must  avoid  what  is  called 
materialism,  a  rather  difficult  word  to 
employ  but,  for  the  lack  of  a  better 
word,  let  us  use  it.  I  mean  the  false 
notion  that  we  can  make  real  progress 
in  the  world  without  spiritual  objec¬ 
tives  and  disciplines.  When  we  dethrone 
God,  that  throne  does  not  remain  for¬ 
ever  empty.  Other  gods,  false  gods,  en¬ 
throne  themselves.  Mars  and  Moloch 
and  Mammon. 
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For  generations  now  the  world  has 
believed  that  it  could  build  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  free,  and  happy  society  without 
reference  to  fundamental  spiritual  con¬ 
ceptions  of  life.  It  has  not  worked.  I 
am  told  by  those  who  have  been  in 
close  contact  with  men  in  the  Service, 
and  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
something  of  it  myself,  that  they  are 
turning  more  and  more  to  religion.  1 
can  understand  that.  Faced  with  real¬ 
ities  for  which  human  wisdom  is  inade¬ 
quate,  brought  face  to  face  with  des¬ 
tiny,  with  the  things  that  are  eternal, 
men  begin  to  grope  for  certain  spiritual 
stabilities  and  sanctuaries,  for  things  to 
cling  to.  Men  turn  to  God. 

But  why  should  men  have  to  wait 
for  these  desperate  experiences  in  life 
to  turn  to  the  things  of  the  spirit?  We 
need  all  that  science  can  give  us  to  in¬ 
crease  our  power,  our  wealth,  and  our 
understanding  of  the  world  around  us 
and  the  world  inside  of  us,  but  we  also 
need,  if  our  civilization  is  not  to  pass 
every  quarter  of  a  century  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  re¬ 
newed  and  rekindled  spiritual  passion 
which  will  put  all  these  powers  and  po¬ 
tencies  of  science  to  the  service  of  God 
and  to  the  service  of  man. 

For  a  total  peace  then,  as  I  see  it, 
we  shall  have  to  do  some  things  which 
are  very  difficult.  We  shall  have  to  try 
to  retain  in  the  days  after  the  war  that 
sense  of  urgency  which  we  experience 
now,  that  sense  of  mission  of  which  we 
are  now  conscious.  We  shall  have  to  try 
to  develop  a  staying  power,  a  jiersist- 
ence  for  our  idealism.  If  we  cannot  do 
that,  we  shall  fail,  and  this  war  will 
prove  another  one  of  the  tragic  futili¬ 


ties  of  mankind.  If  we  succeed,  if  we 
can  carry  over  something  of  that  spir¬ 
itual  resoluteness  which  is  now  ours, 
that  consecration,  that  idealism  to  build 
a  lovelier  world  for  our  children,  that 
spirit  of  sacrifice  which  is  now  so  wid^ 
spread  among  all  sections  of  our  people, 
if  we  can  carry  over  something  of  that 
into  the  coming  days  of  peace,  we  may 
be  able  to  build  a  world  in  which  every 
one  of  our  children  will  be  able  to  live 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree 
with  none  to  make  him  afraid. 

Days  of  war  are  dark  days,  but  I 
remember  a  beautiful  saiying  of  the 
rabbis  of  my  people.  When  the  first 
man,  Adam,  saw  the  first  sundown,  he 
was  greatly  frightened.  He  thought 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end, 
that  darkness  was  settling  forever  again 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
sun  would  never  rise  again.  And  God 
told  him,  “Adam,  take  two  stones,  one 
called  Death  and  the  other  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  and  strike  them.”  Adam  took 
the  two  stones.  Death  and  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  and  struck  them.  A  spark  of 
light  burst  forth,  and  then  Adam  ut¬ 
tered  the  first  prayer  that  was  ever 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  man,  “Blessed 
art  Thou,  oh  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  universe,  who  bringest  forth  light 
out  of  darkness.”  If  we  can  take 
our  bitter  experiences,  death  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  strike  them  in 
faith  and  courage  so  that  a  spark  of 
light,  of  illumination  and  consecration, 
will  come  forth,  then  perhaps  we  too 
will  be  able  to  say,  “Blessed  art  Thou, 
oh  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  who  bringest  forth  light  out  of 
darkness.” 
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Rehabilitation  is  the  process  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  handicapped  or  disabled  person 
with  the  services  necessary  to  equip  him 
to  perform  useful  work  and  thus  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  a  burden  to  himself,  to 
his  family,  and  to  the  community.  This 
process  naturally  requires  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  services.  Analysis  of  all 
aspects  of  the  case  and  close  personal 
guidance  throughout  the  process  are  the 
most  important  elements,  but  medical 
examination,  medical  or  physical  repair, 
prosthetic  appliances  and  artificial  aids, 
training  or  education,  placement  and 
follow-up  may  be  required.  Naturally 
not  all  services  are  required  by  all  cases, 
but  the  services  should  be  rendered 
wherever  they  are  needed.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  an  attempt  to  make  man  as 
nearly  whole  as  possible  and  partial  and 
piecemeal  methods  are  not  good  enough. 

The  term  “rehabilitation”  has  been  in 
general  use  ever  since  the  last  World 
War.  As  early  as  1911  some  states  had 
made  progress  in  enacting  legislation  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled 
in  mdustry.  In  1918  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  passed  the  Smith-Sears  Act 
providing  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
disabled  soldiers.  The  interest  of  the 
federal  government,  however,  did  not 
terminate  with  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  veterans  of  the  war.  That  pro¬ 
gram  proved  to  be  of  such  value  that 
under  an  Act  passed  June  2,  1920,  Con- 
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pam  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
•s  a  presentation  by  Mr.  Reeves.  Because  of  his 
b^ility  to  be  present,  the  manuscript  was  prepared 
jeioUy  by  him  and  Mr.  Russell  and  read  by  Mr. 
Russell  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Colieges 
and  Universities  at  Chicago,  March  24,  1943. 


gress  laid  the  basis  for  an  extensive 
program  of  Federal-State  co-operation 
in  vocational  rehabilitation,  by  provid¬ 
ing  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  on  a  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  matching  basis.  Under 
this  program  disabled  persons,  whether 
their  disability  arose  from  the  war, 
industrial  accidents,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
placed  in  gainful  employment.  This  Act 
has  been  several  times  amended  and 
strengthened.  The  direction  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  lodged  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  responsibility 
within  each  state  is  assigned  to  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Federal  appropriations  for  vocational 
education  in  recent  years  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  two  million  dollars 
annually.  Because  of  the  matching  re¬ 
quirement,  many  states  have  not  been 
able  to  use  their  allotments  and  the 
total  federal  expenditures  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service  have  been  considerably  less 
than  the  amounts  appropriated. 

PRESENT  NEED  FOR  A  GREATLY 
EXPANDED  PROGRAM 
Several  factors  now  require  a  greatly 
expanded  program  of  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Three  circumstances  are  es¬ 
pecially  worthy  of  attention  in  this 
connection.  In  the  first  place,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  large  numbers  of  men 
disabled  in  the  military  and  naval  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  country;  they  will  require 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  prepare  for 
earning  their  living  in  some  civilian 
occupation.  In  the  second  place,  the 
number  of  cases  of  disablement  among 
workers  in  industry  has  increased  great- 
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ly  owing  to  war  conditions;  the  sheer 
needs  of  the  nation  for  its  industrial 
manpower  makes  it  imperative  that  these 
disabled  persons  be  rehabilitated  and 
returned  to  productive  occupations.  In 
the  third  place,  certain  defects  or  limi¬ 
tations  in  the  existing  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  need  to  be  corrected 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  expanded  pro¬ 
gram. 

Recently  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port^  on  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons.  The  following  quotation  from 
that  report  gives  the  facts  to  supp>ort 
the  case  for  an  extended  program. 

. . .  there  was  a  common  agreement  among 
all  testifying  before  your  committee  as  to  the 
need  for  a  greatly  expanded  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  program.  It  was  stated  that  at 
present  more  than  2,000,000  cases  need  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  State  rehabilitation  services  as 
speedily  as  it  can  be  given  them.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  during  the  past  3  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  in 
the  employment  of  workers  in  industry,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  70  per  cent  in  the  incidence  of  disablement 
among  workers  in  industry.  These  accidents 
have  mounted  steadily  with  the  great  influx 
of  untrained  workers  and  the  increase  in  sixe 
and  tempo  of  industrial  operations.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  civilians  whose  disabilities  are 
more  directly  connected  with  the  war.  In¬ 
juries  are  daily  occurring  in  the  protective 
services,  such  as  the  dvil  air  patrol.  The 
sailors  who  man  our  merchant  ships  are  being 
injured  in  appreciable  numbers. 

How  many  disabilities  will  arise  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  the  present  war  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  Some  guidance  b  afforded  by  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  last  war  when  somewhat  under 
5,ooo/xx}  men  were  in  our  armed  service,  with 
an  expeditionary  force  of  some  2,000,000  in¬ 
tensively  engaged  for  a  relatively  short  period. 
From  these  forces  there  were  330,000  applicants 
for  rehabilitation  within  a  lo-year  period; 
179,000  of  these  were  placed  in  training.  It 
may  be  anticipated  that  utilization  of  im¬ 
proved  medical  techniques,  including  the  new 

1  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  (Bulletin  accompanying  S.  180),  Voca¬ 
tional  RekabilUation  of  Disabled  Persons.  78th  Con¬ 
gress,  ist  Session,  Senate  Report  No.  S3,  February 
15.  I943,  Calendar  No.  48. 


sulfa  drugs,  will  result  in  a  much  higher  per-  I 
centage  of  recoveries  by  those  who  suffer  I 
wounds  than  was  true  in  the  last  war.  Un-  P 
questionably  the  incidence  of  disablement  to 
thb  war  will  be  very  great.  I 

From  the  long-range  point  of  view  there  is  { 
no  question  but  what  the  problem  of  dis-  I 
ability  b  a  problem  which  can  be  met  only  p 
by  huge  expenditures  of  money.  The  very  fact  L 
that  a  person  who  b  normally  a  breadwinner  ! 
b  disabled  often  raises  a  relief  problem  as  to 
him  and  hb  dependents.  From  the  viewpoint  1 
of  both  Federal  and  State  treasuries,  and  of 
the  disabled  persons  themselves,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  best  approach  for  meet-  r 
ing  the  situation  b  an  approprbte  program  I 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  For  all  disabled  | 
thb  program  of  helping  an  individual  to  help  '• 
himself  b  the  best  method  of  assbting  him. 

It  b  in  addition  a  program  which  b  recognized 
in  the  case  of  disabled  veterans  as  a  part  of 
the  obligation  due  to  those  injured  in  serving 
their  country. 

Besides  the  long-range  viewpoint  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  present  manpower  situation 
emphasize  the  need  for  speedy  action.  There 
b  immediate  need  for  all  disabled  who  may 
be  placed  in  industry.  In  many  instances  this 
may  be  done  very  speedily,  as  it  b  largely  a 
matter  of  determining  what  kind  of  job  the 
disabled  individual  may  fill,  bringing  together 
the  prospective  employer  and  the  disabled 
individual,  and  persuading  each  that  the  dis¬ 
ability  does  not  prevent  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  from  acceptably  filling  the  job.  In 
other  cases  prosthetic  appliances  or  rebtively 
simple  operations  may  result  in  the  immedute 
return  of  the  dbabled  person  to  employment 
In  other  instances  training  around  a  person’s 
disability  b  required.  Frequently  thb  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  relatively  short  period.  1 

The  vital  importance  of  the  expanded  voa- 
tional  rehabilitation  program . . .  b  emphasized 
by  the  special  message  of  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  the  subject.  Thb  message  b  as 
follows: 

“To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

“We  are  going  to  win  thb  war  but  the 
winning  will  require  the  best  efforts  of  every 
individual.  Among  those  who  are  already 
making  full  contribution  are  those  physically 
handicapped  people  who  have  been  rehabili¬ 
tated.  Upward  of  a  million  persons  are  now 
waiting  for  services  of  the  type  that  only  a 
fully  developed  rehabilitation  program  can 
give  them.  We  know  that  there  b  nothing 
wrong  with  the  spirit  of  these  people,  but 
without  special  assbtance  they  may  become 
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I  social  as  well  as  an  economic  liability.  With 
an  adequate  program  in  their  behalf  they  will 
become  a  national  asset  ready  to  serve  in  war 
industries,  agriculture,  and  in  other  essential 
occupations. 

“In  addition,  the  increasing  participation  of 
this  Nation  in  the  war  is  resulting  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  military  casualties  and  will  result 
in  a  greater  increase.  Because  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  strides  in  medical  science  during  the  past 
two  decades,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  these 
ctflialHps  will  be  nonfatal  and  will  require 
rehabilitation  service. 

“Our  present  provisions  in  this  field  arc  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  this  task.  They  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  standardized  through  the 
creation  under  the  Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  a  rehabilitation  service.  Provision 
should  be  made  not  only  for  persons  now 
handicapped  but  also  for  persons  disabled 
while  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  for 
the  increasing  number  of  accident  cases  that 
are  accompanying  the  rapid  expansion  of  our 
war  industries.  In  order  to  secure  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  capabilities  of  tie 
physically  handicapped  it  is  important  that 
a  single  rehabilitation  service  be  established 
for  both  veterans  and  civilians. 

“Veterans,  after  receiving  the  benefits  and 
services  provided  by  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration,  would  be  certified  to  the  rehabilitation 
service  for  vocatioiuil  rehabilitation  whenever 
this  is  indicated.  While  the  present  plan  for 
Federal-State  co-operation  should  be  preserved 
in  thb  field  of  training,  where  it  has  chiefly 
operated,  the  rehabilitation  service  should  look 
after  the  other  aspects  of  this  problem  and 
discharge  what  is  plainly  a  Federal  responsi¬ 
bility— the  provision  of  service  to  all  persons 
whose  disability  grows  out  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

“Such  legislation  should  permit  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  program  adequate  to  our  present 
needs  and  should  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
experience  and  personnel  which  will  be  able 
to  meet  such  additional  burdens  as  the  war 
may  bring. 

“Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
“The  White  House,  October  9,  194a” 

The  quotation  from  the  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  emphasizes  the  first 
two  points  suggested  as  calling  for  an 
increased  program  of  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation,  namely  the  large  numbers  of 
disabled  soldiers  who  will  be  needing 
the  service,  and  the  greatly  increased 


number  injured  in  industry  who  need 
to  be  rehabilitated  for  further  industrial 
production.  The  third  point  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  need  for  improvements 
in  the  present  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  present 
program  for  vocational  rehabilitation  is 
that  it  is  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
educators,  while  education  or  training  is 
only  one  aspect  of  a  wide  variety  of 
services  required  in  a  complete  program. 
The  emphasis  on  education  does  not 
seem  to  arise  from  the  law  itself,  but 
rather  from  the  location  of  executive 
authority  over  the  program  which  has 
been  assigned  by  administrative  order. 
The  administration  of  the  program  was 
originally  placed  with  an  indep>endent 
agency,  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education.  That  agency  was  later 
transferred  by  Executive  Order  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  More 
recently,  along  with  the  entire  Office  of 
Education,  the  Rehabilitation  Service 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Rehabilitation  has 
thus  b^ome  a  step-child  of  educational 
interests,  and  other  types  of  service 
needed  in  the  complete  program  have 
been  more  or  less  neglected. 

What  is  needed  is  an  independent 
agency  of  major  rank  wholly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  handicapped  and  dis¬ 
abled  people.  The  scope  of  the  service 
need  at  present  now  clearly  requires 
a  unified  Rehabilitation  Service  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  but  otherwise  operating 
as  an  independent  unit  with  its  own 
personnel  and  professional  standards. 
The  Rehabilitation  Service  should  be 
located  within  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  because  the  functions  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  are  closely  related  to  those  now 
assigned  to  other  divisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  such  as  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
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Assistance,  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  and  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  The  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice  should  have  on  its  staff  qualified 
rehabilitation  specialists,  medical  con¬ 
sultants,  and  officials  who  are  in  contact 
with  business  and  industry  and  with 
labor  and  employment  conditions.  The 
Rehabilitation  Service  should  have  suf¬ 
ficient  status  so  that  it  can  secure  proper 
recognition  and  services  from  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  can  deal  with 
them  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  criticisms  and  suggestions  thus 
far  presented  relate  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service  at  the 
federal  level.  At  the  state  level  equally 
significant  criticisms  can  be  made,  for 
the  operation  of  rehabilitation  within 
the  states  is  uneven,  irregular,  and  in¬ 
effective.  Here  again  the  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  rehabilitation  is  made 
dependent  on  education,  with  the  result 
that  in  most  states  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  that  are  not  educational  in  charac¬ 
ter  are  either  neglected  or  non-existent. 

The  direction  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  within  each  state  is  assigned  to 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion.  These  boards  vary  widely  in  com¬ 
position  and  character.  As  a  rule  they 
meet  only  infrequently  and  even  when 
they  do  meet  their  action  is  perfunctory. 
The  boards  for  vocational  location  in 
many  states  do  not  have  the  confidence 
of  either  industry  or  labor.  They  are 
required  by  law  to  keep  a  contact  with 
the  Compensation  Commission,  but  this 
contact  is  not  effective.  The  result  of 
the  organization  at  both  the  state  and 
federal  levels  is  that  over  a  twenty-year 
period  rehabilitation  has  become  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  merely  providing 
training  or  education.  Industrial  cases 
over  the  years  between  1925  and  1940 
fell  from  some  54  percent  of  all  cases  to 
a  mere  17  percent  of  all  cases.  This  is 
very  serious,  particularly  at  a  time  when 


so  many  additional  workers  are  required 
in  war  industries. 

The  Vocational  Director  in  the  states 
and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  do  not  maintain  effective  contact 
with  the  Employment  Service.  Ideally 
the  Employment  Service  should  refer 
many  cases  to  rehabilitation  and  reha¬ 
bilitated  persons  should  readily  find  jobs 
through  use  of  the  Employment  Service 
offices.  Actually,  the  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  has  placed  in  even  its  best  year,  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  rehabilitated  cases. 

In  many  states  the  rehabilitation 
service  is  inadequately  staffed.  As  of 
July,  1942,  each  of  eight  states  and  one 
territory  had  only  one  full-time  paid 
rehabilitation  worker,  and  each  of  four 
other  states  had  only  two  workers. 

The  general  conditions  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  control  of  the  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  at  both  the  federal  and 
state  levels  constitute  a  strong  argument 
for  a  well  organized  federal  agency  to 
provide  active  and  efficient  leade^ip 
for  this  much  needed  service. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED  AND  ENACTED 
INTO  LAW 

To  meet  the  needs  as  realized  by  the 
national  authorities,  certain  bills  were 
introduced  into  the  77th  Congress,  but 
for  various  reasons  none  of  them  got  far 
enough  along  for  enactment  before  the 
adjournment  of  that  Congress  in  D^ 
cember,  1942.  In  the  78th  Congress  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
LaFollette  (Senate  Bill  180)  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  service. 
A  companion  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Barden.  A  fair 
insight  into  the  content  of  this  bill  is 
afforded  by  its  introduction,  which  is  as 
follows: 

To  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  edua- 
tion,  training,  and  other  services  to  persons 
disabled  while  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
or  disabled  in  war  industries  or  otherwise  and 
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to  render  such  persons  fit  for  service  in  war 
industries,  agriculture,  or  other  useful  civilian 
industry,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Anoer* 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  dted  as  the  “Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1943” 

PURPOSES 

Sic.  3.  The  purposes  of  thb  Act  are — 

(a)  To  make  more  effective  and  efficient  the 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  individuab  and  their  return  to 
productive  employment,  by  increasing 
Federal  participation  in  grants  to  States 
for  rehabilitation  training  and  by  making 
other  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
available  on  a  uniform  national  basis  at 
Federal  expense; 

(b)  To  insure  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
training  to  disabled  veterans  and  certain 
war  disabled  civilians,  by  providing  for 
their  training  at  Federal  expense  during 
the  present  war  and  the  period  ending 
six  years  thereafter; 

(c)  To  integrate  rehabilitation  training  of 
disabled  veterans  during  the  present  war 
and  the  period  ending  six  years  thereafter, 
their  pension  adjustment,  and  their  place¬ 
ment  in  employment,  with  their  physical 
restoration  and  other  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  under  veterairs’  laws,  by  making  de¬ 
termination  of  their  entitlement  to  benefits 
under  this  Act  and  provision  of  such 
benefits  for  them  a  responsibility  primarily 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs; 

(d)  To  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  services,  facilities  and  personnel, 
by  providing  for  cooperative  utilization 
of  all  appropriate  facilities  and  personnel. 

The  text  of  the  Bill  is  divided  into 
four  sections  or  “titles.”  Title  I  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  vocational  training  of 
veterans  disabled  in  the  present  war. 
Title  II  provides  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  workers  injured  in  the  war  industries 
and  any  others  needing  rehabilitation 
service.  Title  III  provides  for  cooper¬ 
ative  plans  for  rehabilitation  training. 
Title  IV  sets  up  the  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  rehabilitation  service. 
Committee  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  bill  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  Senate  Committee  has  re¬ 
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ported  the  bill  favorably  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  Report  on  it,  from  which  quota¬ 
tion  was  previously  made  in  this  paper. 

While  the  LaFollette  Bill  was  still 
under  consideration,  Senator  Walsh  in¬ 
troduced  a  Bill  (Senate  786)  which  is 
similar  to  Title  I  of  the  LaFollette  Bill. 
You  will  recall  that  Title  I  deals  only 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  war.  The  Bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Walsh  was  rushed  through 
and  was  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  sent  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  for  action.^ 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EDUCATION 

The  imminence  of  the  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  federal  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  has  important  implica¬ 
tions  for  educational  institutions.  In  the 
program  that  is  now  developing  all  kinds 
of  facilities  for  training  will  be  utilized. 
The  rehabilitation  service  will  not  be 
limited  to  public  institutions,  but  private 
schools  and  colleges,  proprietary  schools, 
industrial  establishments,  and  various 
types  of  civic  and  philanthropic  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  utilized.  Although  these 
other  agencies  will  be  used  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  ever  before,  the  total  load 
of  rehabilitation  service  will  be  so  great 
as  to  require  from  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  of  secondary  and  collegiate  types 
a  much  larger  program  of  training  of 
this  sort  than  has  ever  before  been  pro¬ 
vided.  As  educators,  we  are  naturally 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  effect  of  this 
program  on  our  own  institutions. 

Much  of  the  rehabilitation  training 
will  be  given  at  the  level  of  secondary 
education.  Both  public  high  schools  and 
private  secondary  schools  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  asked  to  participate  in  this  pro- 

1  This  bill  wis  signed  by  the  President  shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association  at 
which  this  paper  was  read.  The  Federal  autboritiea 
have  already  embarked  on  an  extensive  program  of 
rehabilitation  training  for  persons  disabled  in  military 
service. 
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gram  to  the  extent  of  their  available 
resources.  The  training  required  will  be 
in  some  respects  similar  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  already  established  in 
secondary  schools,  but  the  trainees  will 
be  mature  men  and  women  rather  than 
adolescent  boys  and  girls.  The  training 
will  doubtless  be  for  the  most  part  on 
an  all-day  basis,  but  the  group  served 
will  be  more  like  those  now  enrolled  in 
evening  or  part-time  schools. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  the 
service  of  rehabilitation  will  require  two 
different  tjrpes  of  approach.  First  of  all 
there  will  be  the  necessity  for  accom¬ 
modating  the  many  thousands  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons  for  whom  college  training 
is  needed  in  order  to  fit  them  for  pro¬ 
ductive  life.  The  veterans’  rehabilita¬ 
tion  bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  House  and  been  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  calls  for  a  maximum  of  four  calen¬ 
dar  years  of  training  within  a  period  of 
six  years  following  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  is  thus  conceivable  that  many  men 
whose  training  objective  would  require 
college  graduation,  and  who  were  only 
high-school  graduates  when  they  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  or  Navy,  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  continue  through  college  and 
earn  the  A.B.  and  the  A.M.  degrees. 
Or  a  disabled  veteran  who  had  a  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  before  entering  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country  might  be  enabled 
to  continue  his  preparation  through  to 
the  Ph.D.  degree  under  subsidy  from 
the  rehabilitation  service,  if  the  training 
objective  that  is  determined  for  him 
requires  preparation  to  the  Ph.D.  level. 
Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
total  number  of  cases  that  will  require 
rehabilitation  training  is  very  large.  At 
the  college  or  university  level  the  num¬ 
ber  will  undoubtedly  run  into  the  tens 
of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  there  will  be  work  for  almost  any 
institution  that  is  equipped  and  that 
wants  to  undertake  this  type  of  service. 


The  second,  and  possibly  the  more 
important,  function  which  universities 
will  have  in  this  program  is  the  training 
of  the  specialists  who  will  carry  on  the 
rehabilitation  services.  The  number  of 
persons  now  equipped  to  direct  the  it- 
babilitation  of  disabled  persons  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small,  and  no  university  in  the 
country  now  has  an  adequate  curriculum 
organized  to  prepare  such  ^eciaUsti 
The  training  of  rehabilitation  experts  is 
a  difficult  task  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  duties  comprehended  in  the 
complete  program.  Specialists  will  be 
needed  for  such  diverse  services  as  occu¬ 
pational  counseling  for  disabled  persons, 
educational  guidance,  placement  and 
follow-up  of  the  rehabilitated  trainee  in 
his  experience  in  initial  employment, 
physical  and  occupational  therapy,  and 
use  of  prosthetic  appliances  and  artificial 
aids. 

Within  the  university  the  preparation 
of  specialists  for  rehabilitation  services 
will  require  the  co-operation  of  several 
diverse  units  of  the  academic  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Department  of  Nursing  Education  will 
have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
training  program.  The  Department  or 
School  of  Education  will  be  called  upon 
to  provide  certain  professional  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  School  of  Social  Service  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  have  a  contribution  to 
make  by  way  of  techniques  of  case  work. 
The  School  of  Business  or  Commerce 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  give  help  from 
the  angle  of  the  personnel  training  that 
will  be  needed.  The  Department  of 
Sociology  should  be  able  to  assist  by 
instruction  in  the  relation  of  social  forces 
to  developing  occupational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  so  that  the  training  given  disabled 
persons  may  not  be  along  lines  for  which 
there  is  already  an  over-supply  of  work¬ 
ers,  or  for  occupations  which  seem  soon 
destined  to  disappear  from  our  tech¬ 
nological  economy. 
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In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  intensive  study  of  one  or  more 
areas  of  higher  education  each  year,  the 
Board  of  Review  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  1942  se¬ 
lected  the  equipment  and  offerings  in 
the  natural  sciences  as  an  area  for  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  concensus  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  that  the  study  should  be 
carried  on  despite  the  war  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  demands  upon  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  college  staffs.  Many 
institutions  have  building  programs  and 
curriculum  readjustments  planned  for 
after  the  war  and  it  was  felt  that  some 
of  the  data  gathered  in  the  investigation 
might  be  of  value  in  carrying  out  such 
programs. 

This  report  is  based  upon  data  of 
four  types:  i)  the  returns  of  a  detailed 
questionnaire  sent  to  all  institutions 
previously  expressing  a  desire  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  in  this  study;  2) 
correspondence  with  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  and  colleagues  in  the  natural 
sciences  at  these  institutions  on  points 
not  clear  in  the  questionnaire  and  on 
matters  of  importance  not  included  in 
the  questionnaire;  3)  descriptive  state¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  investigation  found 
in  the  1941-42  catalogues  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  institutions;  4)  visits  by  the 
writer  to  twenty-one  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  six  states. 

The  twenty-one  colleges  visited  may 
be  considered  typical,  as  they  include 
institutions  large  and  strong,  young 
and  weak,  public  and  private,  denomi¬ 
national  and  independent,  women’s  col¬ 


leges  and  men’s  colleges,  junior  colleges 
and  teachers  colleges.  It  had  been 
planned  to  visit  ten  additional  colleges 
in  five  other  states,  but  unforeseen  and 
imperative  public  duties  prevented  such 
visits. 

Prior  to  the  visits  to  the  twenty-one 
colleges  the  returned  questionnaires  and 
the  1941-42  catalogues  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  were  studied  so  that  particular 
strengths  or  particular  weaknesses  in 
the  natural  science  offerings  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  could  be  examined  more 
effectively. 

If  this  report  contains  findings  and 
suggestions  of  significance  to  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  guidance  of  college 
education  in  our  country,  thanks  are 
due  primarily  to  the  cordial  and  effective 
co-operation  of  administrators  and  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  170  institutions  included 
in  the  investigation. 

THE  TEACHING  BUDGET  IN  THE 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

The  findings  at  the  twenty-one  col¬ 
leges  and  sufficiently  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  from  106  additional  institutions 
permit  the  following  summary  figures  on 
the  proportion  of  the  total  teaching 
budget  of  the  127  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  that  goes  to  cover  instruction  and 
research  in  the  natural  sciences.  These 
figures  are  as  follows: 

High .  40  percent 

Low  .  4  percent 

Average  .  20  percent 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  psy¬ 
chology  and  home  economics  (nutri- 
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tion)  are  included  with  the  natural 
sciences.  Mathematics  is  not  included. 
This  arrangement  caused  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  accurate  figures  on  the 
I  teaching  budgets  in  the  natural  sciences. 
In  some  cases  the  teaching  budgets  in 
physical  education  and  in  hygiene  were 
included  in  the  natural  science  budget 
[  in  the  returned  questionnaire.  Most  of 
[  these  discrepancies  were  ironed  out  by 
correspondence  but  some  errors  may 
have  entered  undetected.  The  figures 
I  are  approximately  correct,  particularly 
since  they  agree  very  closely  with  the 
I  percentage  of  full-time  teachers  in  the 
natural  sciences  in  the  entire  college 
faculties  of  the  institutions  visited  or 
submitting  returns.  Of  course,  it  is  clear 
that  the  teaching  budget  in  the  natural 
sciences  does  not  represent  the  entire 
cost  or  investment  for  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  colleges.  Possibly  these 
additional  costs  or  investments  are 
greater  for  the  natural  sciences  than  for 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences, 
particularly  when  we  consider  advanced 
research  and  graduate  education  in  the 
universities.  But  the  figures  on  the 
teaching  budget  show  clearly  that  this 
is  not  an  age  oj  science  in  the  colleges 
and  universities,  since  the  average  of  the 
total  teaching  budget  going  for  the  in¬ 
struction  in  the  natural  sciences  is  only 
20  percent.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  127  institutions  in  the  sixteen  mid- 
western  states  included  in  this  survey 
are  typical  for  most  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  our  country.  The  lowest 
figure  on  the  science  teaching  budget, 
4  percent,  indicates  of  course  that  in 
some  of  our  smaller  schools  the  natural 
sciences  are  virtually  non-existent.  The 
frequent  complaint  that  the  natural 
sciences  dominate  modern  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  finds  no  support  in  the  above 
figures.  It  is  not  true  even  in  our  strong 
state  agricultural  colleges  from  which 
questionnaires  were  returned. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  FACULTIES  IN  THE 
COLLEGES 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-one  colleges 
visited,  questionnaires  returned  from 
127  other  institutions  permit  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  of  the  relative  piercentage 
of  full-time  science  teachers  in  the  total 
full-time  faculty  of  these  institutions. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: 

High  .  40  percent 

Low  .  6  percent 

Average  .  20  percent 

As  will  be  noted,  this  average  of  twen¬ 
ty  percent  is  identical  with  the  average 
figure  for  the  percentage  of  the  science 
teaching  budget  in  the  total  instruction 
budget  of  these  colleges.  This  indicates 
on  the  whole  a  uniformity  in  salary 
scales  within  each  institution. 

When  the  questionnaire  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  was  prepared  informa¬ 
tion  was  sought  not  only  on  budgets 
and  faculties,  but  on  space  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  natural  sciences.  A  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  information  so  obtained 
appears  at  a  later  point  in  this  report. 
It  is  of  course  realized  that  the  caliber 
of  the  teacher  in  the  natural  sciences  is 
at  least  of  equal  importance  to  the 
phjrsical  equipment,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
and  the  impact  of  the  natural  sciences 
on  liberal  education.  In  the  twenty-one 
institutions  visited  personally  informa¬ 
tion  on  teaching  efficiency  was  sought 
from  the  administrative  officers  con¬ 
cerned.  The  question  was  put  in  this 
way:  If  you  were  to  select  ten,  twenty, 
or  fifty  of  the  ablest  teachers  on  your 
full-time  faculty,  how  many  of  these 
ablest  teachers  would  be  in  the  natural 
sciences?  In  no  case  was  the  question 
put  to  any  of  the  teachers  in  the  natural 
sciences  who  might  be  locally  affected 
by  the  answer.  It  is  readily  admitted 
that  different  elements  of  excellence  will 
necessarily  enter  into  the  judgment  on 
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this  point  in  the  case  of  different  ad-  humanities  and  in  the  social  sciences 
ministrators  in  different  institutions,  than  is  the  case  in  the  natural  sciences? 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  quali- 
case  of  the  personal  visits  these  col-  ty  of  the  work,  both  on  the  part  of 
leagues  ^proached  this  question  with  teachers  and  students,  is  more  readily 
a  great  deal  of  seriousness  and  when  this  recognized  in  the  natural  sciences  than 
information  was  sought  from  the  col-  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences, 
leges  and  universities  not  visited  equal  because  of  the  objectivity  of  at  least 
seriousness  was  displayed  in  the  corres-  some  of  the  checks  in  the  natural 
pondence.  It  is  clearly  an  estimate,  but  sciences.  This  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
it  is  the  best  measure  that  we  have  or  foregoing  evaluation  of  the  percentage 
can  get.  This  problem  was  particularly  of  superior  teachers  in  the  natural 
interesting,  since  many  of  the  college  sciences.  There  may  be  this  additional 
administrators  in  the  institutions  visited  factor;  namely,  that  the  long  and 
made  comments  to  the  writer  to  the  strenuous  discipline  required  of  men 
effect  that  the  natural  sciences  in  the  and  women  of  even  average  ability  and 
colleges  give  exceptional  training  in  drive  who  qualify  for  teaching  and  r^ 
thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  mastery,  search  in  the  natural  sciences  may  con- 
elements  of  no  mean  importance  in  dition  them  to  greater  accuracy  and 
liberal  education.  effort  in  performance.  In  that  connec- 

The  figures  from  seventy-three  in-  tion  one  must  not  forget  the  unconscious 
stitutions  from  which  information  is  but  potent  influence  on  the  character 
available  show  the  percentage  of  su-  and  drive  of  men  and  women  who  daily 
perior  teachers  in  the  natural  sciences  struggle  with  solutions  of  scientific 
out  of  the  entire  group  of  superior  problems. 

teachers  on  the  faculty  as  follows:  In  the  case  of  the  twenty-one  institu- 


High  .  67  percent  tions,  the  following  question  was  put 

Low  .  20  percent  both  to  the  teachers  in  the  natural 

Average  . 40  percent  sciences  and  to  the  responsible  admin- 


Although  these  figures  are  estimates,  istrators  in  the  colleges:  Do  you  regard 

they  are  made  by  administrators  not  research  as  a  significant  factor  in  keeP‘ 

personally  involved  and  it  seems  sig-  ing  the  teachers  in  the  natural  sciences 

nificant  that  the  natural  sciences  faculty  alive  and  efficient?  The  answer  of  both 

group,  constituting  on  the  average  only  groups  was  almost  universally  “Yes.” 

20  percent  of  the  full-time  teaching  The  complaint  of  the  instructors  was 

faculty,  should  nevertheless  contain  generally  to  the  effect  that  overload  in 

around  40  percent  of  the  superior  teach-  teaching  leaves  too  little  time  and  ener- 

ers  on  the  average  faculty.  Even  though  gy  for  individual  scientific  research, 

the  figure  for  superior  teachers  is  ad-  The  almost  universal  complaint  of  the 

mittedly  an  estimate,  it  should  call  for  administrators  was  scarcity  of  financial 

serious  consideration.  It  does  not  seem  support  for  research  in  the  natural 

likely  that  the  natural  sciences  attract  sciences.  (Some  college  administrators 

a  higher  percentage  of  people  with  su-  do  not  put  the  same  meaning  into  the 

perior  brains,  personal  character,  and  term  “scientific  research”  as  do  the 

working  drive  than  do  the  other  disci-  teachers  in  the  natural  sciences.)  I 

plines  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  think  this  question  requires  both  study 

Can  it  be  that  shoddy  work  is  more  and  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  liberal 

readily  concealed  in  the  teaching  in  the  arts  college,  to  the  end  that  the  teachers 
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in  the  natural  sciences  may  attain  and 
inaintain  the  highest  possible  perform¬ 
ance,  because  the  question  involves  the 
value  0}  teaching  by  example. 

"survey”  courses  in  the  natural 

SCIENCES  FOR  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 

One  idea  or  purpose  in  the  required 
freshman  courses  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  with  which  some  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  experimented 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the 
compulsory  exposure  of  all  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  methods  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  findings  in  the  natural  sciences. 
The  questionnaire  sought  information 
regarding  this  educational  experiment, 
to-wit:  Have  such  courses  been  insti¬ 
tuted?  What  is  the  character  and  the 
provisional  success  or  failure  of  such 
courses?  The  information  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  for  104  institutions  as  follows: 

I.  In  planning  instruction  for  freshmen, 
seventy-eight  institutions  have  not  experi¬ 
mented  with  so-called  "survey”  courses  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

i.  Ten  institutions  have  instituted  such 
courses  both  in  the  physical  sciences  and  the 
biological  sciences,  and  in  these  colleges  such 
courses  are  taken  by  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  freshman  students. 

3.  Sixteen  institutions  give  general  intro¬ 
ductory  freshman  courses  in  the  biological 
sciences,  but  none  in  the  physical  sciences. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  freshman  student  regis¬ 
tration  the  freshman  general  introductory 
courses  in  the  biological  sciences  make  the 
stronger  impact  in  nine  institutions,  whereas 
the  courses  in  the  physical  sciences  make  the 
stronger  impact  in  two  institutions. 

5.  In  some  colleges  where  these  introduc¬ 
tory  science  courses  for  freshmen  are  not 
obligatory  and  appear  to  make  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  impact  on  liberal  education,  these  courses 
appear  to  be  taken  largely  to  meet  the  “science 
requirements”  for  graduation  in  the  college. 
This  may  mean  that  these  courses  require  less 
application  than  do  the  departmental  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  in  the  several  sciences.  Three 
of  the  twenty-one  colleges  visited  had  tried 
general  btroductory  science  courses  for  fresh¬ 
men  and  had  abandoned  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  an  understanding  of 
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the  scientific  method  and  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  the  universe  already  achieved 
by  the  natural  sciences  is  significant  in 
a  liberal  college  education,  it  would  seem 
timely  that  we  of  the  college  faculties 
study  this  problem  again,  for  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  our  nondescript  “science  re¬ 
quirement”  for  graduation  usually  falls 
^ort  of  the  above  goal.  Streamlining 
the  natural  sciences  in  the  college  in  the 
direction  of  purely  vocational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  will  not  bring  that  goal 
even  within  sight  of  the  mine  run  of  col¬ 
lege  students.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
special  services  of  many  colleges  in  the 
present  war,  the  providing  of  special  and 
accelerated  technical  training  in  some 
of  the  natural  sciences,  will  strengthen 
the  unfortunate  emphasis  on  technology 
in  the  guise  of  liberal  education.  When 
peace  once  more  comes  to  bless  our  land 
we  of  the  faculties  must  re-evaluate  and 
reconstruct  our  entire  college  curriculum 
in  the  directions  of  essentials  and  mas¬ 
tery,  and  not  primarily  in  the  direction 
of  speed,  technical  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions,  no  matter  how  strong  the  myopic 
drive  in  the  latter  direction  may  grow. 
If  we  could  discover  the  essential  core 
of  liberal  education,  then  mastery,  rath¬ 
er  than  speed,  would  seem  to  be  the 
goal.  President  James  B.  Conant,  of 
Harvard  University,  himself  a  scientist 
of  distinction,  said  recently,  “Science 
alone,  untempered  by  other  knowledge, 
can  lead  not  to  fre^om  but  to  slav¬ 
ery.”  " 

THE  RELATIVE  IMPACT  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
NATURAL  SCIENCES  ON  LIBERAL 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

Data  relative  to  registration  in  fresh¬ 
man  or  elementary  science  courses  in 
172  colleges,  large  and  small,  within  the 

ijamei  B.  Cooant,  “Science  and  Society  in  the 
Post  War  Worid,”  Teckmoloty  Rniew,  XLU  (May, 
>943).  366. 
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territory  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  tabulated  and  are 
presented  in  Table  I.  There  is  shown 
the  impact  of  the  natural  sciences  on 
liberal  education  in  the  colleges  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  student  registrations  in  the 
freshman  or  elementary  course  or  courses 
in  the  respective  sciences  in  172  large 
and  small  colleges  and  universities,  in¬ 
cluding  junior  colleges,  teachers  colleges, 
state  and  city  colleges,  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

Inspection  of  this  table  indicates  that 
psychology  is  in  the  lead,  slightly  ahead 
of  chemistry.  This  slight  lead  of  psy¬ 
chology  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  required  subject  (chemistry  is 
not)  in  many  colleges,  particularly  state 
teachers  colleges  and  denominational 
colleges.  With  this  factor  eliminated, 
chemistry  would  certainly  be  in  the  lead, 
in  the  sense  of  a  voluntary  choice  of  the 
greater  number  of  freshman  students 
taking  any  of  the  non-required  natural 
sciences  in  the  colleges.  The  tabulation 
puts  elementary  college  physics  sixth  in 
the  choice  of  freshman  students,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  chemistry.  The  traditional 
emphasis  on  geography  in  the  training 
of  elementary  teachers  in  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  probably  accounts  for  the  slight 
lead  of  that  subject  over  physics. 

Why  do  so  many  college  freshmen 
avoid  the  course  or  courses  in  elemen¬ 
tary  physics?  The  study  of  the  offerings 
and  the  facilities  in  the  natural  sciences 
as  a  factor  in  college  education  in  the 
institutions  visited  naturally  brought  up 
the  old  problem:  What  are  the  reasons 
jor  the  fact  that  in  practically  all  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  elementary  or 
freshman  physics  is  selected  by  so  few 
freshmen  students  in  comparison  with 
the  registration  in  freshman  chemistry? 
It  may  be  agreed  (i)  that  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  liberal  education  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  fundamentals  in  physics 
is  as  important  as  an  acquaintance  with 


the  fundamentals  in  chemistry;  (2)  that 
the  difference  in  the  impact  of  physics 
and  of  chemistry  on  our  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  is  too  universal  to  be  accounted  for 
by  poorer  teaching  in  physics.  Many 
explanations  have  been  advanced,  such 
as,  (a)  poor  teaching  of  mathematics 
and  of  physics  in  the  high  schools; 
(b)  greater  insistence  on  mathematics 
even  in  elementary  physics  as  compared 
with  elementary  chemistry;  (c)  the 

TABLE  I 

Registrations  in  Freshman  or  Elememtait 
Science  Courses  in  172  Colleges  nr 
THE  Territory  or  the  North 
Central  Association 


Subject 

Rank* 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Psychology 

66 

35 

24 

16 

s 

3 

Chemistry 

60 

39 

19 

16 

5 

Zoology 

18 

23 

41 

27 

16 

Botany 

7 

9 

17 

19 

20 

12 

Geography 

4 

14 

6 

S 

8 

Physics 

2 

14 

23 

27 

24 

14 

Geology 

Human, Physi- 

2 

10 

8 

20 

18 

ology 

2 

7 

IS 

19 

29 

16 

*  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  relative  percentaie 
of  student  registrations  in  the  listed  sciences,  froo 
rank  I  to  rank  VI.  The  figures  in  the  columns  below 
the  Roman  numerals  give  the  number  of  institntioM 
in  which  the  respective  science  ranked  first  down  la 
sixth  in  relative  number  of  freshman  registrations. 

vocational  aspect  of  chemistry;  that  is, 
more  calls  for  chemists  in  industry  and 
in  the  medical  sciences,  as  for  labora¬ 
tory  technicians;  (d)  a  high  school  and 
college  student  tradition  that  physics 
is  an  exceptionally  difficult  subject 
(coupled  with  the  attitude  of  permitting, 
if  not  encouraging,  our  youths  to  detour 
around  the  more  difficult  educational 
tasks) ;  and  (e)  even  apart  from  math^ 
matics,  physics  is  a  more  difficult  science 
to  master  than  is  chemistry,  and  is  above 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  majority  of 
our  college  freshmen.  TTie  last  explana¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  a  reflection  on, 
if  not  a  reproach  to,  our  college  stu¬ 
dents.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  need 
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of  our  armed  forces  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  registration  in  freshman 
physics  during  the  1942-43  school  year, 
it  appears  that  statistics  for  the  year 
1941-42  and  for  1942-43  of  the  total 
registration  and  percentage  of  failure  in 
freshman  physics  might  help  to  answer 
the  question  whether  college  physics  is 
too  difficult  for  our  average  college 
freshman  students.  Such  data  were 
asked  for  from  all  the  institutions  that 
had  returned  full,  or  nearly  full,  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  questionnaire.  Replies 
were  received  from  no  colleges  and 
universities  and  are  summarized  in  Table 

TABLE  II 

CouPAUsoN  OF  Registrations  in  Freshman 
Physics  1941-42  and  1942-43  in  no 
Institutions 

(Registration  in  the  same  courses  in  the 
same  colleges) 

Number  of 


Status 

Institutions 

No  change . 

Increase  (10  to  400  percent)  . . . 

.  76 

More  failures . 

Fewer  failures . 

.  24 

No  change . 

Decrease  (10  to  200  percent)  . . 

.  23 

More  failures .  7 

Fewer  failures  .  7 

No  change .  9 

There  is,  clearly,  no  preponderance 
of  failures  in  freshman  physics  in  the 
colleges,  where  the  student  registration 
in  1942-43  increased  up  to  400  percent. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  evidence  in 
support  of  the  view  that  college  physics 
is  not  above  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
average  American  college  freshman  boy 
or  girl.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
several  unknowns,  not  operating  in  peace 
time,  may  be  involved  in  the  data  given 
above;  such  as,  (i)  war-time  needs  may 
have  induced  more  serious  student  ap¬ 
plication;  (2)  the  same  needs  may  have 
lowered  the  standards  of  passable  per¬ 
formances;  and  (3)  many  teaching 
faculties  in  physics  may  have  been 


weakened  owing  to  national  service  more 
directly  connected  with  the  war. 

Most  of  the  teachers  of  college  physics 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  prob¬ 
lem  refer  to  the  general  avoidance  of 
mathematics  and  physics  by  students  in 
the  high  schools.  Not  a  few  of  these 
college  teachers  also  emphasized  the  oc¬ 
casional  inferior  offerings  in  physics  in 
the  high  schools.  A  few  college  teach¬ 
ers  of  physics  have  put  part  of  the  onus 
on  themselves  and  on  their  colleagues 
in  physics  in  other  institutions.  Their 
comments  may  be  summarized  in  a  sen¬ 
tence:  “We  (the  college  teachers  of 
physics)  stay  too  confined  to  the  ivory 
tower  and  aim  primarily  at  making  pro¬ 
fessional  physicists  rather  than  doing 
our  bit  for  liberal  education.”  It  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  pass  on  the  validity 
of  this  self-criticism,  nor  to  say  to  what 
extent  this  purported  shortcoming  in  the 
elementary  teaching  of  college  physics 
explains  the  slight  impact  of  physics  on 
liberal  education.  Even  if  the  criticism 
is  valid,  it  seems  probable  that  our 
philosophy  of  study  as  play  rather  than 
mastery,  and  the  freedom  of  the  high 
school  student  to  avoid  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  subjects,  induce  habits  and  tradi¬ 
tions  which  enter  college  with  many,  if 
not  with  the  majority,  of  our  freshmen. 
The  following  paragraphs  from  a  letter 
of  a  college  dean  who  has  given  serious 
thought  to  the  problem  are  quite  illu¬ 
minating: 

First  of  all,  I  am  surprised  by  the  fact  that 
men  who  prepare  themselves  to  teach  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  become  very  greatly  en¬ 
amored  of  using  brief  mathematical  statements 
to  express  ideas.  Somehow  they  fail  to  re¬ 
view  their  own  experience  and  face  the  fact 
that  their  conceptions  of  physics  were  in 
descriptive  terms  or  in  the  verbal  statement 
of  principles  and  that  as  they  became  better 
acquainted  with  mathematics  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  formulas,  they  became  accustomed  to  ex¬ 
pressing  ideas  in  symbols  represented  by 
mathematical  equations  and  formulae.  Just 
why  these  men  develop  the  idea  that  they  can 
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bridge  for  a  student  the  gap  which  they  had 
bridged  for  themselves  through  several  years 
of  experience  between  descriptive  statements 
of  principles  and  symbolic  statements  of  prin¬ 
ciples  represented  by  mathematics,  I  do  not 
know.  Too  frequently  we  teachers  develop  an 
idea  that  we  can  bridge  the  gaps  for  students 
when  we  know  perfectly  well  that  it  took  us 
several  years  to  do  the  same  piece  of  work. 
Teachers  ought  to  realize  that  it  takes  time 
for  the  thinking  of  any  student  to  develop 
and  that  you  can  not  save  the  student  from 
his  own  personal  experience;  probably  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  you  ought  not 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  per¬ 
sonal,  mental  evolution. 

The  result  of  this  attitude  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  teachers  is  that  they  attempt  to  use 
mathematical  equations  too  early  in  the  course 
of  instruction  and,  what  b  probably  more 
significant,  they  use  too  many  mathematical 
demonstratioiu  when  descriptive  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  far  better  for  the  beginning  student. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  high  school  and 
the  college  student  who  have  done  no  physics 
become  impressed  with  the  fact  (or  what  they 
think  is  a  fact)  that  physics  u  full  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  algebra,  and  trigonometry,  or  it  is 
not  physics.  Another  way  of  putting  the  same 
idea  is  this:  in  our  teaching  we  have  some¬ 
times  taken  mathematics  as  an  end  in  itself 
and  not  as  an  instrument  to  aid  in  developing 
concepts. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  written  the 
elementary  text  books  on  physics  have  written 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  field  of  physics  and  not  with 
the  student  in  mind.  They  have  been  fearful 
that  if  they  do  not  develop  mathematical 
demonstrations  in  their  physics,  they  would 
be  criticized,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  the 
student  has  been  sacrificed  for  professional 
pride. 

Another  attitude  of  mind  that  prevaUs 
among  men  in  mathematics  and  physical 
science  is,  that  the  best  way  to  impress  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  academic  merit  of  physics  is  to 
use  what  I  have  chosen  to  call  “the  fear  of 
God’’  technique.  This  consists  of  taking  a 
student  and  telling  him  how  tremendously 
difiicult  physics  is  and  how  numy  hours  of 
laborious  effort  he  is  going  to  have  to  expend 
if  anything  is  accomplished.  I  do  not  believe 
that  sort  of  technique  ever  helped  a  student 
attain  a  freedom  of  spirit  and  attitude  of  mind 
which  ultimately  produced  not  only  good 
students,  but  investigators.  It  has  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  inhibition  in  it. 


THE  SCANTY  IB£PACT  OP  HUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  NUTRITION 
AND  HUMAN  HEALTH  ON  OUR 
LIBERAL  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

It  will  be  noted  by  referring  again  to 
Table  I  that  human  physiology,  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  biology,  important  for 
man’s  intelligent  living,  is  the  last  on 
the  list.  The  actual  classification  of 
this  phase  of  biology  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  at  present,  because  smatterings  of 
human  physiology  necessarily  come  in 
as  part  of  psychology,  nutrition,  hygiene, 
and  of  individual  and  public  health,  as 
these  are  offered  today  in  the  liberal  arts 
college.  Occasionally  good  elementary 
courses  in  human  physiology  are  to  be 
found  in  a  department  of  zoology.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  either  psy¬ 
chology,  hygiene,  health,  or  nutrition 
can  be  effectively  presented  in  the  col¬ 
lege  in  the  absence  of  at  least  a  mini¬ 
mum  core,  a  minimum  prior  mastery  of 
the  machinery  of  the  human  body,  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  We  cannot 
assume  that  the  high  school  graduate 
comes  to  college  adequately  oriented  in 
these  fundamentals  for  intelligent  liv¬ 
ing.  On  the  basis  of  an  extensive  study 
of  the  teaching  of  biology  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union  of  American  Biological  Socie¬ 
ties,  Dr.  Oscar  Riddle  concludes,  “Few¬ 
er  than  half  of  the  biology  teachers  in 
our  high  schools  are  sufficiently  trained 
in  biology  to  give  acceptable  instruction 
in  the  subject.”  ^  According  to  the 
writer’s  information  and  experience  the 
situation  is  even  more  unfortunate  in 
regard  to  the  teachers  and  the  teaching 
of  human  physiology,  human  hygiene, 
human  nutrition,  and  human  health  in 
our  high  schools.  Criticism  of  college 

*  194*  Yearbook,  p.  *i.  Department  of  Science  In- 
ftruction.  National  Education  Aaociatioa.  Waihingtoa: 
NaUonal  EducaUon  AwociaUon,  1941. 
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courses  is  not  called  for  here,  but  courses 
in  hygiene  or  in  health  in  the  colleges 
are  frequently  given  as  one  lecture  a 
week  for  one  semester,  with  no  labora- 
tory  work  and  a  minimum  of  effective 
demonstrations.  At  times  such  a  course 
is  given  by  the  teachers  of  gymnastics, 
football,  and  swimming,  or  by  the  nurses 
or  physicians  responsible  for  the  student 
health  service.  It  depends  entirely  on 
the  training,  the  capacity,  and  the  vision 
of  the  individual  teacher  in  these  cases 
whether  such  courses  make  significant 
contributions  to  liberal  education. 

The  importance  for  intelligent  living 
of  an  orientation  in  human  physiology 
and  human  nutrition  was  not  so  appar¬ 
ent  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  when  our 
current  college  curriculum  had  taken 
root.  It  is  up  to  the  liberal  arts  facul¬ 
ties  to  determine  whether  the  modern 
aspects  of  human  physiology  and  human 
nutrition  are  or  are  not  now  a  part  of 
liberal  education.  If  the  answer  is 
“Yes,”  then  it  is  up  to  the  same  facul¬ 
ties  to  do  something  more  about  it  than 
is  accomplished  in  the  college  today. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  courses  leading  to  ex¬ 
pert  training  in  foods  and  nutrition  and 
to  the  training  of  teachers  and  investi¬ 
gators  in  these  fields.  Nor  are  we  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  series  of  courses  in  the 
college  for  the  ultimate  profession  of 
medicine.  We  are  concerned  only  with 
the  essentials  in  human  biology,  essen¬ 
tials  for  the  basis  of  intelligent  living 
of  the  college  educated  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow  .  The  writer  happens  to  be 
working  in  a  field  (the  medical  sciences) 
where  the  increase  in  new  knowledge 
and  the  uncovering  of  new  problems 
have  been  nothing  short  of  revolutionary 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Obviously, 
a  medical  faculty  in  1943,  content  with 
the  medical  curriculum  of  fifty  years 
ago,  would  not  only  be  stupid  but  would 
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be  rendering  a  disservice  to  society  and 
would  be  cheating  the  students  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  medical  faculties  have  to  re¬ 
examine  their  moorings,  re-interpret  old 
facts,  pare  some  offerings  and  add  others 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  render 
the  most  efficient  service  to  medical  edu¬ 
cation.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  biological  sciences  and  the 
other  natural  sciences,  the  problem  of  re¬ 
examining  our  educational  offerings,  of 
scrapping  the  less  essential  and  adding 
the  more  essential,  is  no  different,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  less  acute,  for  the 
liberal  arts  college  faculties.  In  this  re¬ 
examination  of  the  core  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  which  will  necessarily  come  as  a 
result  of  our  experience  in  this  war,  the 
matter  of  human  physiology,  human  nu¬ 
trition,  individual  and  public  health,  in 
the  college  curriculum  should  be  one  of 
the  serious  questions  for  evaluation  and 
adjustment. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  resolution  on  the  teaching  of 
human  biology  and  health  in  the  public 
schools  which  was  adopted  on  June  8, 
1943,  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association: 

Wlureas,  The  appropriate  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  science,  including  biology, 
is  essential  to  the  child’s  understanding  of 
health  and  nutrition;  and 

Whereas,  The  medical  profession  is  vitally 
interested  in  such  education ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  endorse  the  prindple  that  every  child 
in  the  United  States  be  given  adequate,  sound 
instruction  in  high  school  in  basic  science  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  one  year  of  biology;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  through  its  Bureau  of  Health  Edu¬ 
cation  encourage  close  cooperation  between 
the  constituent  state  medical  associations  and 
component  county  medical  societies  and  the 
teachers  of  science  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities  to  the  end  that  intelligent  instruction 
in  science  and  biology  be  given  the  youth  of 
America. 
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In  a  discussion  of  this  resolution  it 
was  said: 

Your  reference  committee  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  national  organizations  which  have 
already  endorsed  this  principle  are  the  Ameri¬ 
can  A^ciation  of  Physics  Teachers,  American 
Chemical  Society,  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  Union  of  American  Biological  So¬ 
cieties  and  National  Association  for  Research 
in  Science  Teaching. 

The  importance  of  real  health  education  of 
the  proper  type  in  the  schools  has  been  forci¬ 
bly  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  physical 
examinations  for  the  draft  boards. 

Teaching  such  as  indicated  b  a  fundamental 
necessity  for  the  proper  understandng  of  the 
elements  of  health  and  physical  well  being. 

A  sound  educational  basb  in  the  sciences 
will  help  to  sensitize  the  student  to  pseudo¬ 
scientific  claims,  cultbm  and  quackery.^ 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  writer  does  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  view  that  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum  seemingly  adequate  yesterday  is 
by  that  token  the  best  we  can  do  for  our 
students  today.  To  be  sure,  man  him¬ 
self  has  not  changed  essentially  or 
measurably  since  the  days  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Thomas  Acquinas,  but  our 
understanding  of  man  and  his  environ¬ 
ment  has  increased  enormously  since  the 
days  of  these  leaders  of  thought  and 
education.  Moreover,  our  environment 
has  changed  and  is  changing  more 
rapidly  owing  to  human  intervention, 
wise  and  otherwise.  The  understanding 
of  the  physical  man  himself  and  his  en¬ 
vironment,  the  adjustment  to  and  the 
control  of  his  environment  cannot  be 
foreign  to  genuine  liberal  education. 

BOOKS  AND  CURRENT  SCIENTIFIC  JOUR¬ 
NALS  AS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  TEACHING 
OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

A  check  list  of  125  current  scientific 
journals  in  English  and  other  languages 
was  included  in  the  questionnaire  sent 
to  all  the  colleges  and  universities  col- 

1  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
CXXII  (June  26,  1943),  612. 


laborating  in  this  study.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  of  the  125  journals  on  this  list 
might  be  classified  as  “popular  science” 
magazines,  such  as  Bird  Lore,  Nature 
Magazine,  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine,  Popular  Astronomy,  and  so  forth. 
Twenty-one  of  the  institutions  sub¬ 
scribed  not  only  for  these  125  journals, 
but  for  several  hundred  more  of  the 
current  science  periodicals.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  stand  twenty-eight  col¬ 
leges  which  make  available  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  only  from  4  to  10  percent  of  the 
current  science  journals  on  this  check 
list.  This  b  practically  zero,  and  a  seri¬ 
ous  defect  from  any  and  all  points  of 
view,  even  assuming  that  the  individual 
teachers  in  the  natural  sciences  in  these 
institutions  have  salaries  large  enough 
and  vision  enough  to  subscribe  person¬ 
ally  for  the  minimum  of  current  scien¬ 
tific  journals  necessary  to  keep  them  and 
their  students  alive  to  present-day  scien¬ 
tific  thought.  The  average  percentage  of 
these  current  scientific  journals  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  those  sdiools  which 
checked  less  than  100  percent  of  the  list 
is  thirty.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
several  institutions  scoring  from  50  per¬ 
cent  to  100  percent  render  the  overall 
average  less  depressing. 

In  the  cases  of  the  colleges  personally 
visited  and  found  to  be  significantly  in¬ 
adequate  in  current  journals  of  science 
available  to  the  students,  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  for  the  poor  showing  in  this 
field  of  equipment  was  lack  of  funds; 
this  appears  to  be  a  correct  explanation. 
That  is,  we  are  dealing  here  with  poor 
educational  equipment  primarily  because 
of  lack  of  funds  rather  than  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  p>art  of  science 
teachers  and  college  administrators. 

PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  NATURAL 
SCIENCES  IN  THE  COLLEGES 

Information  touching  laboratory  space 
and  special  physical  equipment  for  the 
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several  natural  sciences  was  asked  for  of  lack  of  vision  or  good  will  on  the  part 


in  the  questionnaire.  The  evaluation  of 
the  data  furnished  in  the  returned  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  extremely  difficult,  except 
by  means  of  personal  visits  to  the  re¬ 
spective  institutions.  Notes  and  com¬ 
ments  under  this  heading  are  therefore 
confined  largely  to  the  twenty-one  in¬ 
stitutions  personally  visited. 

In  general  it  was  found  that,  with  the 
exceptions  noted  below,  laboratory  space 
and  physical  equipment  for  teaching  the 
several  natural  sciences  were  not  only 
adequate  but  frequently  excellent  and 
superior.  Several  of  these  colleges  had 
new  and  splendid  science  buildings. 
Others  had  made  recent  and  extensive 
renovations  of  older  quarters  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Two  of  the  colleges  visited  have  funds  on 
hand  and  plans  completed  for  new  and 
ample  science  buildings,  but  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  buildings  is  postponed 
by  the  war.  So  this  sector  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  horizon  seems  cheering  enough, 
except  for  the  reminder  that  it  is  easier 
to  gather  dollars  jor  bricks  than  to  se¬ 
cure  pennies  jor  brains.  Four  of  the 
twenty-one  colleges  have  good  teaching 
equipment  in  the  form  of  telescopes  and 
observatories  for  the  teaching  of  astro¬ 
nomy  and  celestial  mechanics.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  was  found  that  the  instructors 
and  the  administrators  in  the  natural 
sciences  everywhere  took  full  advantage 
of  local  opportunities  relative  to  indus¬ 
try,  soil,  fauna,  and  flora,  as  additions 
to  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  college.  Where  con¬ 
spicuous  teaching  equipment  appeared 
to  be  lacking,  it  was  usually  because  of 
the  lack  of  vision  of  the  instructor  or 
lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator.  Surely  no  wise  administrator  will 
provide  a  Rembrandt  to  the  blind,  or  a 
Beethoven  symphony  to  the  deaf,  and 
lack  of  funds  is  not  necessarily  an  index 


of  the  administration. 

The  only  overall  conspicuous  deficien¬ 
cy  in  physical  equipment  noted  in  the 
twenty-one  colleges  in  question  is  the 
general  lack  of  space  for  the  keeping  of 
live  animals  so  necessary  in  today’s 
undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching  of 
the  biological  sciences.  This  is  under¬ 
standable,  because  when  many  of  these 
science  buildings  or  science  quarters 
were  constructed,  biology,  including 
human  physiology,  was  largely  a  static 
and  descriptive  science,  primarily  of 
anatomy.  Biology,  including  human 
physiology,  has  become  functional, 
dynamic,  and  experimental  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  That  means  biology  needs 
live  animals  just  as  urgently  as  chemis¬ 
try  needs  chemicals  for  adequate  teach¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  biologists  in  these  in¬ 
stitutions  are  aware  of  this  defect  and 
are  doing  their  best  to  improvise  rem¬ 
edies.  But  not  all  the  administrators 
are  conscious  of  this  defect  in  teaching 
equipment  and  may  not  be  inclined  to 
be  resp>onsible  for  the  additional  expense 
for  food  and  care  of  animals.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  a  few  biologists 
in  these  colleges  seemed  still  content 
with  teaching  biology  by  the  old  aid  of 
turtles  and  frogs  in  the  school  jar  and 
sharks  and  cats  in  the  formalin  tank. 

VISUAL  AIDS  TO  TEACHING  IN  THE 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

In  the  case  of  the  twenty-one  col¬ 
leges  referred  to  the  following  question 
was  put  to  the  instructors  in  the  natural 
sciences:  Have  you  found  class  room 
teaching  films  helpful  in  your  courses  in 
the  natural  sciences?  Where  such  films 
had  been  tried  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  almost  universally  “Yes.”  In  a 
few  colleges  such  films  had  not  been 
tried  at  all,  which  seems  a  serious  re¬ 
flection  on  the  experimental  approach  to 
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science  teaching  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  colleagues.  A  few  instructors  said 
that  their  students  were  inclined  to  take 
these  science  teaching  films  as  “enter¬ 
tainment,”  something  that  the  writer  has 
never  observed  in  the  general  science 
freshman  courses  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  twelve  years  that  he 
has  served  in  these  courses.  The  carry 
over  of  the  “entertainment”  idea  from 
the  motion  picture  theater  to  the  college 
class  room  can  take  place  only  when  the 
students  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
problems  and  the  methods  illustrated  in 
the  teaching  films,  through  the  incom¬ 
petence  or  neglect  of  the  science  teacher. 

In  all  the  states  visited,  the  state  uni¬ 
versities  keep  a  library  of  these  teach¬ 
ing  films  in  the  natural  sciences  from 
which  films  may  be  had  by  paying  a 
small  rental  if  the  college  has  the  pro¬ 
jector  and  sound  equipment.  Personal 
experience  in  these  matters  convinces 
the  writer  that  these  films,  while  not  re¬ 
placing  either  lecture  demonstrations  or 
laboratory  work  in  the  natural  sciences, 
are  nevertheless  a  significant  and  valu¬ 
able  adjunct  to  these  other  means  to¬ 
wards  effective  science  teaching  in  the 
college. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  physical 
facilities  for  the  effective  teaching  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  our  colleges  of  1943 
fall  short  of  the  ideal,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 


member  that  on  this  sector  we  are  now 
in  a  paradise  in  comparison  with  similar 
facilities  in  the  American  colleges  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Therefore, 
the  major  shortcomings  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  sciences  to  our  1943 
college  students  stem  mainly  from  our 
own  myopia  and  inertia.  Also,  since  the 
teachers  in  the  natural  sciences  make 
up,  on  the  average,  only  a  fifth  of  our 
college  faculties,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  the  blame  for  major  defects  as  to 
the  natural  sciences  in  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum  must  be  shared  by  all  our 
colleagues  on  the  faculty.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  college  curriculum  we  of  the 
faculties  do  not  always  know  “the  fit¬ 
test.”  But  in  the  college,  as  in  raw 
nature,  the  existing,  rather  than  the  fit¬ 
test,  survives  too  long.  This  has  given 
some  of  our  colleagues  the  foolish  faith 
and  vain  hope  that  mere  change  in  the 
curriculum  spells  advance.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  even  major  in¬ 
creases  in  facilities  for  the  natural 
sciences,  as  well  as  major  adjustments 
in  the  curriculum,  will  be  of  minor  sig¬ 
nificance  in  our  liberal  college  education 
until  we  reject  the  philosophy  (from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university)  that 
study  is  play,  in  favor  of  the  fact  that 
study  to  the  point  of  mastery  is  hard 
labor  with  a  joy  all  its  own  in  sheer 
achievement  towards  understanding. 
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Many  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  are  making  substantial  additions 
to  their  educational  development  as  a 
result  of  their  military  experience.  They 
find  three  types  of  opportunity  for  edu¬ 
cational  growth  while  in  the  Army  or 
Navy.  In  the  first  place,  the  armed 
services  provide  a  vast  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  training.  It  is  estimated  that  63 
percent  of  all  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Army  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
naval  personnel  are  given  some  type  of 
technical  training,  which  includes  not 
only  the  better  known  fields  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  but  many  others 
such  as  accounting,  foreign  languages, 
military  law,  and  the  like.  The  tech¬ 
nical  courses  vary  in  length  from  a  few 
weeks  to  more  than  a  year.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  millions  of  the  members  of  the 
armed  services  will  increase  their  tech¬ 
nical  skills  and  knowledge  as  a  result 
of  these  specialized  training  programs. 

A  second  source  of  educational  de¬ 
velopment  available  to  the  armed  forces 
is  the  program  of  off-duty  education. 
All  branches  of  the  service  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  formerly  called  the 
Army  Institute,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The 
Armed  Forces  Institute  provides  corres¬ 
pondence  instruction  under  two  plans. 
One  plan  enables  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  to  enrol  in  correspondence 
courses  offered  by  eighty  recognized 
colleges  and  universities.  Under  this  ar- 

1  Retd  at  the  First  General  Sesalon  of  the  Asao- 
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rangement  the  student  pays  only  a  part 
of  the  tuition  while  the  balance  of  the 
cost  is  borne  by  the  Institute.  The  in¬ 
struction,  however,  is  handled  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  offering  the  course.  Under  the  sec¬ 
ond  plan,  courses  most  of  which  are  at 
the  high  school  level,  are  offered  directly 
by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  In¬ 
stitute.  Some  of  these  courses  involve 
the  use  of  self-teaching  materials  while 
in  others,  the  lesson-service  is  provided 
through  contract  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  More  than  five  hundred 
courses  are  available  by  correspondence 
instruction  through  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute.  The  enrolment  is  about  even¬ 
ly  divided  between  men  and  women 
overseas  and  those  in  the  continental 
United  States.  Registrations  are  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  new  enrolments 
in  February  being  more  than  double 
those  in  January. 

The  off-duty  educational  program  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  includes  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  class  instruction  as  well  as  cor¬ 
respondence  courses.  Wherever  teaching 
personnel  can  be  found,  most  of  which 
is  voluntary,  classes  are  organized  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  The  nature  of  these 
courses  varies  widely.  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  the  popular  courses  in  the 
Navy  include  courses  in  Spanish  and 
geography.  Mathematics  is  popular 
among  both  Army  and  Navy  groups. 
At  some  of  the  camps,  studio  work  in 
art  has  developed  to  a  surprising  point. 
In  some  places  discussion  groups  on 
contemporary  issues  have  been  formed. 
These  off-duty  educational  opportuni- 
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ties  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
recent  development  of  excellent  libra¬ 
ries.  The  armed  forces  have  the  largest 
library  program  in  the  world.  The  li¬ 
brary  facilities  in  the  more  permanent 
camps  are  better  than  in  many  of  the 
civilian  communities  of  the  country. 

Judging  from  the  experience  in  the 
last  war  the  greatest  demand  for  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  the  armed  forces  will 
come  during  the  period  after  the  armis¬ 
tice  is  signed  and  before  demobilization 
takes  place.  Men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services  are  then  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  their  induction  into  civilian 
life.  Many  of  them  are  concerned  with 
improving  their  occupational  chances 
and  with  completing  their  education. 
Undoubtedly,  the  period  immediately 
following  the  armistice  will  And  a  tre¬ 
mendous  number  actively  engaged  in 
the  educational  programs  of  both  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  third  type  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  informal.  For  many  members 
of  the  armed  forces  the  informal  experi¬ 
ences  of  military  life  will  contribute  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  their  education. 
Some,  no  doubt,  will  increase  their 
knowledge  of  geography  through  wide 
travels.  Others  will  get  some  concep¬ 
tions  of  anthropology  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  cultures  markedly  different 
from  their  own.  Some  in  the  medical 
corps  will  undoubtedly  learn  something 
of  anatomy,  physiology  and  elementary 
chemistry.  Although  ±ese  informal  ex¬ 
periences  may  be  minor  in  their  effects 
on  education^  development  for  the  ma¬ 
jority,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
influence  the  educational  maturity  of 
many  men  and  women. 

When  members  of  the  armed  forces 
return  to  civilian  life  a  considerable 
number  will  want  to  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation.  Many  others  will  want  some 
symbol  as  evidence  of  their  educational 
attainment  because  of  the  value  of  such 


a  credential  in  job  placement  and  for 
social  prestige.  During  the  last  war 
many  educational  institutions  granted 
blanket  credit  for  military  service.  This 
proved  unsatisfactory  for  the  student  as 
well  as  for  the  educational  institution 
and  the  public.  Many  students  were 
given  as  much  as  a  year  of  advanced  I 
standing  without  evidence  of  comp^  I 
tence.  A  considerable  number  failed  out 
in  school  or  college  when  they  attempted 
to  go  on  at  this  advanced  level.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  studies  showed  as  much  as 
74  percent  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
those  given  this  advanced  credit.  The 
schools  and  colleges  found  it  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  provide  satisfactory 
instruction  for  men  so  obviously  mis¬ 
placed.  Employers  did  not  know  how 
to  evaluate  diplomas  or  other  school 
records  based  on  military  service  but 
backed  by  no  evidence  of  educational 
attainment. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  plan  ( I )  for  placing  members  of 
the  armed  forces  on  their  return  to  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  (2)  for  granting 
appropriate  credit  for  educational  at¬ 
tainment  while  in  military  service,  and 
(3)  to  motivate  the  educational  work 
of  the  soldier  and  sailor,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  educators  recommended  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  that  a  proce¬ 
dure  be  provided  which  would  enable 
members  of  the  armed  forces  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  educational  attainments  so 
that  educational  institutions  might  give 
proper  recognition  and  fair  credit.  The 
committee  pointed  out  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  evaluated  in 
terms  of  textbooks  used,  academic  train¬ 
ing  of  the  staff,  hours  spent  in  study, 
and  other  similar  features  sometimes 
used  in  accreditment  of  civilian  institu¬ 
tions.  The  educational  work  in  the 
armed  forces  goes  on  under  widely  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  with  vastly  different 
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motivation  and  under  the  direction  of 
instructors  with  widely  variable  abili¬ 
ties.  The  committee  saw  that  the  only 
fair  way  to  appraise  the  educational  at¬ 
tainments  of  men  in  the  armed  services 
was  through  a  plan  which  involved  the 
demonstration  of  the  competence  of  the 
soldier  or  sailor  through  examinations. 
If  satisfactory  examinations  could  be 
constructed  it  would  then  be  possible 
for  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  to 
demonstrate  his  educational  attainments 
no  matter  how  they  may  have  been 
gained,  whether  through  military  train¬ 
ing,  or  the  educational  program,  or  the 
informal  experiences,  or  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  these.  Acting  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  committee  the  War 
Department  contracted  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Board  of  Examina¬ 
tions  to  prepare  tests  and  examinations 
for  this  purpose.  As  University  Ex¬ 
aminer,  I  serve  as  the  director  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Examinations 
Staff  for  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute.  The  staff  includes  not  only 
experienced  examiners  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Board  of  Examina¬ 
tions  but  a  number  of  other  examiners 
drawn  from  other  institutions.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  an  examiner  working  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  field  is  one  who  has  had  his  own 
graduate  training  in  that  field,  has 
taught  in  that  field,  and  has  had  further 
training  in  examination  construction. 
Thus,  the  examiner  for  the  physical 
sciences  is  a  man  with  a  Ph.D.  in 
physics,  who  has  been  a  teacher  of  the 
physical  sciences  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  a  year  of  post-doctoral  training 
in  test  construction. 

The  examinations  staff  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  construct  four  types  of  exami¬ 
nations,  only  two  of  which  are  primarily 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  placement  and 
credit.  The  first  type  includes  the  tests 
given  students  at  the  completion  of 
courses  taken  in  the  Institute.  These 


are  end-of-course  tests  and  are  used  pri¬ 
marily  to  determine  whether  the  student 
has  mastered  the  work  of  the  course  and 
as  a  basis  for  awarding  him  a  certificate 
for  the  completion  of  the  course.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  conditions  under  which 
course  work  must  go  on  with  men  over¬ 
seas  many  of  the  courses  are  short  and 
are  not  equivalent  to  a  semester  or  year 
course  in  high  school  or  college.  For 
example,  the  usual  high  school  physics 
course  covers  three  of  the  Institute 
courses.  Hence  the  end-of-course  tests 
are  not  generally  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  placement  or  credit  in  school  or  col¬ 
lege. 

The  second  type  includes  field  or 
certifying  examinations.  Tests  of  this 
type  are  built  to  measure  the  man’s 
competence  to  deal  with  the  material 
commonly  provided  in  high  school  or 
college  courses  or  fields.  For  example, 
the  field  examination  in  high  school 
physics  covers  the  content  commonly 
included  in  high  school  physics  and 
attempts  to  measure  the  degree  to  which 
the  objectives  commonly  emphasized  in 
high  school  physics  courses  have  been 
attained.  On  the  basis  of  this  exami¬ 
nation  it  should  be  possible  for  a  high 
school  to  know  how  well  the  student 
has  mastered  the  major  elements  of 
physics  as  this  subject  is  commonly 
outlined  in  American  high  schools.  As 
another  example,  the  field  examination 
in  accounting  covers  the  content  com¬ 
monly  included  in  accounting  courses 
and  attempts  to  measure  the  student’s 
competence  in  terms  of  the  objectives 
commonly  emphasized  in  accounting 
courses.  The  report  on  these  field  ex¬ 
aminations  should  be  of  particular  value 
to  the  school  or  college  in  placing  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  when  he 
returns  to  school  or  college  and  in  grant¬ 
ing  him  a  fair  amount  of  credit  for  his 
educational  attainments. 

The  steps  followed  in  constructing  a 
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field  examination  are  those  which  are 
commonly  recommended  in  examination 
construction.  The  examiners  meet  with 
teachers  in  this  field  to  identify  the 
educational  objectives  which  students 
are  expected  to  attain  in  this  field. 
These  objectives  are  defined  as  clearly 
as  possible  in  terms  of  behavior;  that 
is,  in  terms  of  definite  things  which  the 
student  should  be  able  to  do  and  which 
indicate  that  he  has  attained  this  ob¬ 
jective.  On  the  basis  of  this  definition 
of  each  objective  it  is  possible  to  specify 
the  kinds  of  exercises  needed  to  test  the 
student’s  attainment  of  the  objective. 
Following  these  specifications  a  large 
number  of  test  exercises  are  collected 
for  each  of  the  objectives.  A  sufficient 
number  of  exercises  is  obtained  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  two  or  more  forms  of  the  test. 
These  exercises  are  then  tried  out  with 
groups  of  students  in  school  or  college 
and,  where  possible,  with  special  adult 
groups.  On  the  basis  of  this  preliminary 
try-out  some  exercises  are  eliminated 
b^ause  they  are  not  discriminating  or 
are  ambiguous. 

The  resulting  revised  examination  is 
submitted  to  one  or  more  critics  nomi¬ 
nated  by  a  professional  organization  in 
that  field.  For  example,  the  physics 
test  is  submitted  to  persons  nominated 
by  the  American  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers,  the  college  mathematics  tests 
to  critics  nominated  by  the  American 
Mathematical  Society.  These  critics  are 
asked  to  check  the  examinations  for 
comprehensiveness  of  coverage  both  in 
content  and  objectives,  for  accuracy  of 
material,  and  for  validity  of  exercise; 
that  is,  whether  each  exercise  is  a  fairly 
valid  measure  of  the  objective  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  test.  On  the  basis  of  these 
criticisms  the  examination  is  revised 
once  more  and  where  possible  is  given 
another  try-out  with  school  or  college 
groups.  It  is  then  available  fm*  use  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  Institute 
does  not  propose  to  dictate  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  institution  regarding  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  granted.  The  Institute 
submits  to  the  educational  institution  a 
record  of  the  examination  results.  It 
is  possible  for  the  educational  institu¬ 
tion  to  interpret  these  results  in  several 
wa)rs.  The  examinations  have  been  con¬ 
structed  to  yield  part-scores  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  report,  for  example,  that 
the  soldier  can  solve  simple  linear  equa¬ 
tions,  knows  the  important  technical 
terms  in  algebra  but  cannot  solve  si¬ 
multaneous  linear  equations.  This  d^ 
scriptive  method  is  often  useful  in 
deciding  whether  the  soldier  is  ready  to 
go  on  with  intermediate  algebra  and 
can  be  given  credit  for  having  completed 
first  semester  algebra. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  possible  to 
report  the  results  in  comparative  terms. 
That  is,  in  terms  of  the  percentile  rank 
for  students  who  are  completing  this 
course  in  school  or  college.  This  may 
help  an  individual  school  or  college  to 
decide  whether  to  allow  credit  and  how 
much.  Finally,  it  is  possible  for  the 
school  or  college  to  obtain  copies  of  one 
of  the  alternate  forms  of  the  test  and 
by  giving  the  tests  to  its  own  students 
to  determine  whether  the  score  made 
by  the  soldier  is  comparable  to  scores 
made  by  the  students  in  the  local  school 
or  college.  By  means  of  one  or  noore 
of  these  three  methods  it  should  be 
possible  for  a  school  or  college  to  use 
the  results  of  the  field  examinations 
effectively. 

The  third  type  of  tests  constructed 
by  the  examination  staff  includes  the 
tests  of  general  educational  develop¬ 
ment.  The  direction  of  the  construction 
and  standardization  of  these  tests  is  in 
the  hands  of  E.  F.  Lindquist,  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  Two  bat¬ 
teries  have  been  developed,  one  for  the 
high  school  level  and  the  other  for  the 
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college  level.  They  have  been  prepared 
for  immediate  use  in  the  placement  of 
casualties  returning  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  tests  include  the  kinds 
of  exercises  in  the  several  subject  fields 
which  have  proved  to  be  good  predictors 
of  further  success  in  these  fields.  The 
items  in  science,  social  science,  and 
literature  are  in  the  form  of  reading  and 
interpretation  exercises.  The  reading 
material  has  been  so  chosen  and  the 
exercises  so  constructed  that  they  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  basic  knowledge 
and  vocabulary  in  the  subject  field  as 
well  as  ability  to  analyze  and  synthe¬ 
size  the  reading  matter  presented  in 
order  for  the  student  successfully  to 
answer  the  questions.  The  items  in  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  include  not  only  some 
relating  to  mechanics  but  also  require 
the  student  to  make  choices  involving 
clarity,  organization,  and  taste  in  lan¬ 
guage.  This  placement  battery  should 
prove  particularly  useful  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  have  been  out 
of  school  for  some  time  but  who  have 
had  a  good  many  educational  experi¬ 
ences  since  leaving  school.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  the  members  of  this  Army 
on  the  average  have  a  much  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  the  soldiers  in  the  last  war; 
in  fact,  a  tenth  grade  median  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  sixth  grade  median.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  a  larger 
prc^rtion  of  the  soldiers  in  this  Army 
are  high  school  graduates  than  had 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  in  the 
last  war;  for  example,  in  this  war  42 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  Army  are 
high  school  graduates  as  against  9  per¬ 
cent  in  the  last  war.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  there  will  be  need  for  finding  a 
basis  for  appropriate  placement  of  many 
persons  at  advanced  high  school  and 
college  levels. 

TTiese  tests  of  educational  develop¬ 
ment  are  now  being  standardized  on  a 
very  carefully  selected  sample  of  edu¬ 


cational  institutions,  chosen  so  as  to  be 
highly  representative  of  the  country  at 
large.  The  almost  universal  cooperation 
of  every  institution  asked  to  participate 
in  the  standardization  program  will  as¬ 
sure  the  most  adequate  set  of  norms 
ever  developed.  Hence,  the  results  of 
the  battery  of  tests  of  educational  de¬ 
velopment  should  be  easy  to  interpret 
by  both  high  schools  and  colleges,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  norms  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  geographical  regions  and  by 
types  of  institutions. 

The  fourth  type  of  test  will  be  of 
use  only  in  certain  individual  cases. 
These  are  tests  constructed  specifically 
to  measure  the  soldier’s  competence  in 
certain  highly  technical  fields  of  special 
military  importance,  such  as  ultra-high 
frequency  electronics.  These  tests  are 
given  to  the  men  and  women  who  com¬ 
plete  the  training  courses  in  these  fields 
and  wish  to  use  the  examination  results 
as  evidence  of  competence  when  candi¬ 
dates  for  commissions.  Some  colleges 
and  universities  are  also  using  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  examinations  in  the  case 
of  former  students  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees.  The  results  serve  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  attainment  in  the  student’s 
major  field  or  as  an  elective  course.  It 
is  obviously  rather  advanced,  technical 
material  which  will  not  be  normally 
useful  for  the  college  or  secondary  school 
in  satisfying  general  education  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  generally  being  used  to 
satisfy  requirements  in  a  major,  or  ad¬ 
vanced  elective,  field. 

This  brief  description  of  the  work  of 
the  examinations  staff  for  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  should 
suggest  the  possible  values  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  facilitating  smooth  transition 
from  military  to  civilian  life.  Not  only 
may  the  examination  results  be  of  value 
to  employers  who  want  to  know  about 
the  soldier’s  competence  in  some  field 
like  auto  mechanics,  accounting,  or 
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mathematics,  but  they  should  be  helpful  level  of  its  citizens.  If  we  can  develop 

in  education^  guidance.  They  should  be  a  plan  which  will  encourage  men  and 

useful  in  determining  the  appropriate  women  in  the  armed  forces  to  continue 

placement  of  the  student  in  school  or  their  education  when  they  return  from 

college.  They  should  assist  the  school  the  war,  a  plan  which  gives  them  fair 

or  college  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  credit  and  places  them  at  a  point  where 

advanced  credit  to  be  allowed  for  edu-  they  do  not  duplicate  previous  learning 

cational  achievement  while  in  military  nor  find  themselves  floundering  in  new 

service.  A  large  proportion  of  our  youth  and  too  difficult  work,  a  large  part  of 

have  had  their  education  interrupted  in  this  group  whose  education  has  been 

order  to  serve  their  country.  The  sue-  interrupted  may  have  a  chance  to  com- 

cess  of  this  country  as  a  democracy  plete  it.  This  is  an  important  con- 

largely  depends  upon  the  educational  tribution  to  our  national  life. 


COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  MEN  IN  SERVICE.  II 

Thomas  N.  Barrows 
Lawrence  College 


My  pakt  in  this  program  is  as  special 
consultant  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  a  position  I  was  asked  to 
take  some  months  ago,  to  represent  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  in  presenting  this  program 
to  groups  of  college  administrators 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  second  trip,  the  first  of 
which  was  taken  last  month  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  latter  to  the  South, 
in  which  I  covered  about  ten  thousand 
miles  and  met  with  over  three  hundred 
representatives  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  ten  conferences.  The  purpose 
of  my  consulting  with  them  was  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  covered  by  Dr.  Tyler 
and  to  answer  such  questions  as  I  could 
about  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  and 
the  whole  question  of  postwar  accredi¬ 
tation. 

I  think  that  everyone  recognizes  that 
the  practice  following  the  last  war,  al¬ 
most  universally  adopted,  of  granting 
blanket  credit  for  men  in  the  armed 
services  both  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  was  unsound.  Since  no  early 
planning  had  been  done,  there  was  al¬ 
most  no  other  alternative.  Already  the 
pressures  have  come  for  a  duplication’ 
of  that  process.  Some  institutions  have 
already  by  individual  action  agreed  that 
they  would  grant  blanket  credit  for  time 
served  rather  than  education  achieved. 
Some  legislatures,  motivated  unques¬ 
tionably  by  patriotic  reasons,  already 
have  forced  upon  the  institutions  under 
their  jurisdiction  the  granting  of  blanket 
credit.  It  is  possible  by  voluntary  ac- 

1  Taken  from  an  oral  discussion  of  the  topic  by 
Ur.  Barrows. 


tion  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
in  an  alternating  program  to  avoid  an 
extension  or  continuation  of  the  practice 
of  granting  blanket  credit. 

One  point  which  Dr.  Tyler  mentioned 
I  should  like  to  stress;  that  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  program  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  nor  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  nor  in  any  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  associations  which  is  proposed  to 
dictate  either  to  secondary  schools  or 
to  colleges  what  they  shall  do  about 
the  granting  of  credit.  There  is  no 
agency  at  the  present  time,  excepting 
legislatures  within  states  or  some  agency 
of  the  federal  government,  which  may 
conceivably  get  into  a  position  whereby 
it  could  dictate  in  this  situation. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education  that  while  we  make  a 
good  many  mistakes,  we  make  them 
because  we  are  free.  All  the  accrediting 
associations,  the  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  the  Southern,  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  Northwestern,  either  in  their 
conventions  or  through  their  executive 
committees  have  approved  in  principle 
the  objectives  of  the  Armed  Forces  In¬ 
stitute  and  have  recommended  to  their 
members  the  adoption  of  two  funda¬ 
mental  principles:  first,  no  blanket  credit 
shall  be  given;  that  is,  no  credit  for 
service  in  the  armed  forces  without  evi¬ 
dence  of  educational  level  attained;  and 
second,  that  credit  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  measured  educational  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  one  can 
give  a  person  education  by  granting 
credits,  nor  can  the  educational  level 
achieved  be  taken  away  or  denied  him 
by  the  refusal  to  do  so.  Credits  should 
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be,  I  submit,  a  recognition  of  education. 
Education  is  something  that  a  student 
attains,  not  something  which  can  be 
given  or  taken  away  from  him  by  legis¬ 
lative  or  institutional  action. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  program  as 
proposed  is  one  which  is  to  be  volun¬ 
tarily  accepted.  I  submit  that  unless  we 
do  something  ourselves  as  institutions, 
both  at  the  secondary  school  and  college 
levels,  someone  through  pressure  groups 
in  a  postwar  period  may  tell  us  what  to 
do.  Already  some  have  done  so. 


My  mission  has  been  to  meet  with 
the  representatives  of  colleges,  junior 
colleges,  teachers’  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities.  At  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
we  have  not  yet  undertaken  to  present 
in  personal  conferences  or  group  meet¬ 
ings  the  problems  which  are  faced  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  secondary  schools.  Whik 
they  are  in  general  the  same  problems, 
they  may  be  more  difficult  in  some  re¬ 
spects  because  of  their  legal  nature  and 
because  of  the  great  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  involved. 


COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  MEN  IN  SERVICE.  Ill  ^ 

Paul  A.  Rehmus 
Lakewood,  Ohio 
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It  should  be  very  clear  to  us  that  in 
our  discussion  we  are  not  considering 
the  problem  of  the  accreditation  of  the 
boy  who  may  be  leaving  high  school  and 
going  to  college,  with  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  dual  credit  being  raised.  The 
discussion  this  morning  centers  around 
the  point  of  the  return  of  the  soldier 
upon  the  completion  of  some  work  in 
the  armed  services  and  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  we  shall  do  with  that  man 
who  has  not  graduated  from  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  but  who  may  be  much 
more  mature  and  much  more  educa¬ 
tionally  competent,  and  who  may  ask 
that  some  consideration  be  given  to  him 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  done  in  the 
armed  services,  particularly  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  diploma  or  even  toward 
the  possibility  of  the  attainment  of  col¬ 
lege  credit. 

Our  problem  is  tremendously  com¬ 
plex  and  varied,  because  it  represents 
problems  not  only  on  the  level  of  the 
senior  with  whom,  by  and  large,  we  can 
make  some  adjustments.  Most  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  fact  already  that  if  a 
young  man  is  drafted  within  his  last 
semester,  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  shall 
be  willing  to  give  him  his  diploma.  If 
he  is  in  the  next  to  his  last  semester, 
there  is  the  further  possibility  that  we 
might  be  willing  to  give  him  credit  for 
that  semester.  Upon  the  completion  of 
his  basic  training  program  of  thirteen 
M  fourteen  or  seventeen  weeks,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  branch  of  the  service  in 
which  he  may  be  enrolled,  we  may 
similarly  upon  his  honorable  discharge 

iTikeo  from  an  oral  discunion  of  the  topic  by 
Rhemui. 


give  him  an  additional  semester’s  credit, 
so  that  he  would  probably  be  able  to 
get  the  customary  high  school  diploma. 

Our  problem  goes  beyond  the  senior 
alone.  It  goes  into  the  very  definite 
field  of  what  we  shall  do  with  the  young 
man  who  may  have  left  the  secondary 
school  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  or 
the  sc^homore  year,  not  because  of  lack 
of  intelligence  or  ability  to  do  school 
work  but  because  of  economic  problems 
and  the  necessity  of  going  to  work. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  young  man  who 
might  have  been  very  successful  if  he 
could  have  gone  on  to  high  school  and 
not  been  forced  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself  or  for  his  parents  or  other  de¬ 
pendents.  This  is  a  very  real  problem. 
Unless  we  are  going  to  have  state  legis¬ 
latures  or  other  groups  determine  what 
will  be  done — and  actually,  as  we  know, 
some  of  them  are  already  saying  that 
we  shall  give  credit  on  a  blanket  basis 
to  some  boys  who  return  from  the  armed 
forces — then  we  must  face  the  question 
intelligently  and  wisely  as  to  what  kind 
of  a  basis  we  can  work  out  that  will  not 
only  retain  our  self-respect  but  will  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  such  young  men. 

Every  one  of  us  knows  that  we  can 
give  diplomas  or  credit,  but  that  is  an 
entirely  different  question  from  giving 
education  on  the  b^is  of  demonstrated 
competence.  Most  of  us  know,  too,  that 
we  are  circumscribed  very  definitely  not 
only  by  the  whole  question  of  prerequi¬ 
sites  for  subsequent  courses  but  also  by 
state  laws  which  indicate  that  we  can¬ 
not  give  certain  credits  unless  the  pre¬ 
requisites  have  been  taken.  For  in¬ 
stance,  for  legal  training,  for  C.P.A. 
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diplomas,  etc.,  there  are  prerequisite 
high  school  courses  and  frequently  col¬ 
lege  courses  which  must  be  taken  unless 
the  individual  is  to  be  denied  the  right 
of  a  diploma  or  of  the  particular 
achievement  which  he  expects. 

Therefore,  do  we  have  any  altern¬ 
ative  but  to  work  out  a  solution  based 
upon  tests  on  the  secondary  and  the 
college  level  which  the  soldier  upon  his 
return  will  take,  and  then  if  he  demon¬ 
strates  that  he  is  able  to  do  the  work  of 
the  senior  year  level,  assuming  that  he 
left,  say,  at  the  sophomore  year,  give 
him  credit  for  the  intervening  years  and 
actually  put  him  in  the  senior  year  and 
ask  that  he  complete  only  that?  Shall 
we  do  the  same  thing  for  the  very  bright 
young  man  who  may  have  left  with 
some  portion  of  his  high  school  career 
still  unfinished,  and  who  may  be  able 
to  qualify  for  even  the  sophomore  year 
in  college?  This  is  a  very  realistic  ques¬ 
tion  that  faces  all  of  us.  One  of  the 
problems  that  we  are  attempting  to 


work  out  through  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  is  to  develop  a  testing  program 
which  can  be  intelligently  applied  and 
which  can  be  a  reliable  measuring  stick 
for  placement  of  young  men  upon  their 
return  from  military  service. 

Frankly,  as  I  see  the  situation  at  the 
present  time,  we  in  the  secondary  field 
have  no  alternative,  unless  we  wish  to 
be  forced  into  a  position  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  numbers  of  returned 
soldiers  and  by  legislative  action  of 
having  to  give  diplomas  on  the  basis 
of  only  the  number  of  months  spent 
in  the  armed  services.  It  seems  ext¬ 
ent  that  we  should  determine  some  plan 
which  can  be  applied  generally  through¬ 
out  the  nation  on  the  secondary  and  on 
the  collegiate  level  and  which  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  individual  has  demon¬ 
strated  requisite  competence.  We  can 
then  turn  to  our  local  school  boards  and 
say  that  through  such  demonstrated 
competence  each  young  man  should 
ceive  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done. 


COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  MEN  IN  SERVICE.  IV 

E.  F.  Lindquist 
State  University  of  Iowa 
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I  SHOULD  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
more  about  the  tests  and  general  edu¬ 
cational  development  that  will  play  such 
an  important  part  in  this  plan  of  sound 
credit  for  military  experience. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  already  pointed  out  to 
you  that  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
jdans  to  provide  a  variety  of  types  of 
tests.  Some  of  these  tests  are  intended 
to  secure  measures  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  men  in  service  as  a  result 
of  the  relatively  narrow  and  ^cialized 
training  that  they  may  have  taken  in 
preparation  for  the  technical  services 
that  they  may  have  to  perform  in  the 
Army.  For  the  great  bulk  of  the  men 
in  the  services,  the  largest  jjart  of  the 
general  educational  development  will 
take  place  not  as  a  result  of  the  special 
training  that  the  Army  may  provide 
but  as  a  result  of  a  larger  and  more  in¬ 
formal  process. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  individuals  to  whom 
these  tests  of  general  educational  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  administered  will  be 
those  who,  having  taken  the  relatively 
short  basic  training  course  of  thirteen 
weeks,  or  whatever  it  is  depending  upon 
the  branch  of  service  in  which  the  man 
is  enlisted,  will  go  immediately,  with 
very  little  further  technical  training, 
into  combat  duty  or  into  service  in  the 
defense  area.  There  they  will  spend 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  or  three 
years,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
war.  Many  will  be  boys  who  left  high 
school  or  college  with  their  formal  edu¬ 
cation  incomplete  and  who  may  plan  to 
return  to  educational  institutions  at  the 

1  Taken  from  an  oral  discussion  of  the  topic  by 
Ur.  Lindquist. 


close  of  the  war.  These  men  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  mature  in  many  ways  as  a 
result  of  these  four  years  of  service. 
They  will  also  mature  educationally  in 
ways  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  evaluate. 

As  a  result  of  these  four  years,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  military  experi¬ 
ence,  these  men  will  be  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  more  complex  and  more  ab¬ 
stract  concepts  in  their  thinking.  They 
will  have  developed  a  better  sense  of 
values,  and  consequently  will  be  able 
to  discriminate  better  between  what  is 
important  or  unimportant.  In  other 
words,  they  will  have  matured  educa¬ 
tionally  as  well  as  physically  and  so- 
ciaUy.  For  the  great  bulk  of  men  in  the 
service,  the  tests  of  general  educational 
development  are  especially  designed  to 
secure  some  measure  of  this  increased 
educational  maturity  which  should  be 
recognized  by  advanced  status  when  the 
men  return  to  their  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 

These  tests  of  general  educational  de¬ 
velopment  are  shortly  to  be  administered 
in  some  325  colleges  and  universities 
and  in  some  thirteen  hundred  high 
schools  in  a  standardization  program 
that  is  intended  to  provide  the  basis  for 
a  more  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
results  when  they  are  later  administered 
to  the  men  in  the  services.  There  are 
five  comprehensive  examinations  in 
each  of  the  major  areas  of  instruction 
in  a  program  of  general  education. 
There  is  one  comprehensive  examination 
in  the  field  of  mathematics,  one  in  the 
field  of  the  social  studies,  one  in  the 
field  of  natural  sciences,  and  one  in  the 
field  of  literature  or  the  humanities. 
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There  are  two  levels  of  examinations, 
one  junior  college  and  one  high  school. 

Two  of  these  examinations  I  think 
do  not  require  very  much  discussion. 
They  are  the  examinations  in  English 
and  mathematics.  They  require  little 
discussion  because  they  parallel  rather 
closely  the  typws  of  examinations  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar  and 
which  have  been  generally  accepted  by 
everyone.  But  I  should  like  to  say 
something  about  types  of  examinations 
that  you  will  shortly  become  acquainted 
with  in  the  fields  of  the  social  studies, 
the  natural  sciences,  and  the  humani¬ 
ties. 

Let  me  remind  you,  first  of  all, 
that  whatever  educational  growth  takes 
place  in  the  services  will  take  place  in 
a  radically  different  manner  from  the 
way  it  would  have  taken  place  had  these 
boys  remained  in  school.  In  the  services 
educational  growth  will  take  place  as  a 
result  of  a  variety  of  things;  such  as, 
direct  observation,  direct  experience, 
the  man’s  own  deliberations  about  the 
various  problems  that  come  to  his  at¬ 
tention,  informal  group  discussions  with 
his  buddies  in  the  service,  the  very  many 
and  varied  activities  that  are  provided 
by  the  Special  Service  Division  of  the 
Army:  the  dramatic  clubs,  the  discus¬ 
sion  clubs,  the  lectures,  the  movies,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  other  words, 
the  educational  growth  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  services  takes  place  in  a 
radically  different  fashion  from  the  way 
it  would  take  place  had  the  men  re¬ 
mained  in  school.  In  the  latter  instance 
it  would  have  resulted  primarily  from 
vicarious  experience  with  books  and 
from  direct  formal  instruction. 

That  being  the  case,  we  feel  that  it 
is  important  that  the  test  of  educational 
development  should  recognize  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  such  development  has  taken 
place  and  not  penalize  the  individual 
because  of  his  lack  of  recent  academic 
experience  or  formal  instruction  in  the 


classroom.  Rather  bluntly  stated,  that 
means  that  the  examination  to  test  the 
general  educational  growth  must  not  be 
a  test  of  subject  matter  content,  of  the 
character  that  has  traditionally  served 
as  evidence  of  progress  in  high  school 
or  college.  If  we  were  to  administer 
such  an  examination  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  examinations  that  would  place  a 
high  premium  upon  the  acquisition  of 
specific  information  taught  in  a  special 
course,  or  upon  the  peculiar  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  information  which  charac¬ 
terizes  a  given  course,  or  upon  the  shop 
talk  that  is  characteristic  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  material  is  presented  in 
college  and  high  school  courses,  ve 
should  be  devising  a  plan  not  for  giving 
credit  to  the  soldiers  but  for  denying 
credit  to  them. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  these  tests  of 
general  educational  development  should 
measure  as  directly  as  possible  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome  of  the  whole  program  of 
general  education  and  should  place  as 
little  premium  as  possible  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  content  of  special  college 
or  high  school  courses.  As  previou^ 
implied,  the  tests  must  be  concerned 
with  such  things  as  the  man’s  ability 
to  comprehend  increasingly  complex  and 
abstract  ideas  and  concepts  and  gen¬ 
eralizations,  to  evaluate  such  ideas,  and 
to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  such  ideas 
and  concepts,  and  to  acquire  broad  gen¬ 
eralizations  and  ideas  which  will  be  us^ 
ful  in  his  thinking.  In  other  words,  we 
want  a  test  that  will  place  as  great  a 
premium  as  possible  upon  what  the 
soldier  is  able  to  do  as  a  result  of  his 
experience,  and  pay  as  little  attention 
as  possible  to  what  might  have  been 
learned  had  he  remained  under  formal 
instruction  in  school  or  college. 

For  that  purpose,  then,  we  have  s^ 
lected  a  type  of  test  which  will  prove, 
I  think,  rather  new  in  the  experience 
of  most  of  you.  Such  tests  will  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  reading  tests,  al- 
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though  they  are  not  that  type;  that  is, 
they  are  not  “reading  tests”  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  sense.  The  test  in  the  natural 
sciences,  for  example,  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  short  reading  selections  of  such 
character  as  the  student  in  college  or 
the  educated  person  out  of  school  may 
have  occasion  to  read  and  interpret. 
They  will  be  selections  written  for  per¬ 
sons  who  will  be  assumed  to  have  some 
background  in  the  area  in  which  the 
subject  lies.  In  the  ordinary  reading 
test  a  special  effort  is  made  to  select 
passages  that  do  not  require  any  special 
knowledge,  so  that  only  general  reading 
skills  are  measured.  The  tests  for  the 
men  in  the  armed  services  measure  in 
addition  to  general  reading  skill  the 
ability  to  make  use  of  information  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  past  in  the  interpretation 
of  what  is  read.  One  knows  through 
experience  that  when  an  advanced  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  special  topic  is  being 
read,  one’s  ability  to  understand  and  to 
interpret  what  is  read  depends  not  only 
upon  specialized  reading  skills  but  also 
upon  what  has  already  been  learned 
about  the  subject  in  question.  The  in¬ 
ferences  that  one  draws  from  what  one 
reads  are  drawn  not  only  from  what 
appears  on  the  printed  page,  but  from 
an  already  acquired  background  of 
knowledge.  These  tests  of  general  edu¬ 
cational  development  then  will  strive  to 
measure  general  ability  to  use  such  a 
background  in  the  situation  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  generally  educated  person, 
both  in  school  and  in  college. 

There  are  just  one  or  two  more  things 
that  I  want  to  emphasize  about  these 
examinations.  They  are  going  to  be 
standardized  within  the  next  few  weeks 
in  a  majority  of  the  institutions  repre¬ 
sented  here.  They  are  going  to  be 
standardized  on  the  basis  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  students  who  have  just 
completed  certain  college  courses  or 
have  just  completed  a  general  high 
school  education.  The  test  in  natural 
sciences,  for  example,  will  be  standard¬ 


ized  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of 
students  who  have  just  completed  a 
broad  survey  course  in  the  natural 
sciences.  The  test  in  the  social  studies 
will  similarly  be  standardized  on  the 
basis  of  a  group  who  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  broad  survey  course  in  the 
social  studies. 

That  might  lead  you  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  these  tests  are  designed 
to  measure  achievement  in  those  courses. 
They  are  not  to  be  so  interpreted.  Re¬ 
member  that  these  tests  are  not  intended 
to  be  given  to  students  who  have  just 
completed  a  college  course.  They  are 
to  be  given  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
marines  who  have  never  taken  these 
college  courses  at  all  but  who  neverthe¬ 
less,  through  the  type  of  experience  that 
they  have  acquired,  may  be  able  to  do 
as  well  as  the  persons  who  have  actu¬ 
ally  taken  them.  These  tests  will  be 
administered  in  such  courses  solely  for 
standardization  purposes.  They  are  not 
measures  of  achievement.  They  are 
measures  of  ability  to  do  in  subsequent 
situations,  both  in  college  and  in  life 
outside,  the  sort  of  things  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  person  is  intended  to  do;  that  is, 
to  think  clearly  in  complex  and  abstract 
terms  and  to  acquire  a  stock  of  ideas 
that  may  be  used  in  thinking. 

Let  me  remind  you  finally  that  this 
plan,  after  all,  is  a  plan  for  granting 
credit  to  soldiers  and  not  for  denying 
credit  to  them.  Therefore,  if  you  feel 
these  examinations  are  not  sufficiently 
rigid  or  exacting  or  demanding  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  hold  the  student 
re^onsible  for  all  of  the  detailed  con¬ 
tent  that  may  be  offered  in  a  college 
course,  remember  that  such  is  not  the 
purpose  of  these  examinations.  Rather 
the  purpose  is  to  give  the  students  credit 
for  the  worthwhile  general  educational 
development  that  we  know  does  take 
place  while  they  are  in  service,  but  takes 
place  in  quite  a  different  manner  from 
the  way  it  would  have  taken  place  had 
they  remained  in  school. 


CREDIT  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  FOR  TRAINING  OR  EXPERIENCE 
GAINED  DURING  MILITARY  SERVICE  ^ 

A.  C.  Cross 
University  of  Colorado 


The  story  is  current  that  a  Western 
Union  boy  on  an  errand  to  deliver  a 
message  in  the  famous  Pentagon  Build¬ 
ing  in  Washington  was  made  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel  before  he  could  find  his  way 
out.  You  may  believe  perhaps  before 
I  have  finished  that  I  have  made  a 
colonel  out  of  a  messenger  boy  in  so  far 
as  the  implications  of  this  title  are 
concerned. 

The  contents  of  my  paper  are  based 
upon  the  results  of  replies  from  state 
offices  of  education,  state  chairmen,  and 
other  reliable  sources  in  the  North 
Central  and  in  two  other  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  territories.  Although  the  in¬ 
formation  is  not  yet  a  month  old,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  some  state  officers 
and  committees  have  held  meetings  in 
the  meantime  and  possibly  announced 
guiding  principles  for  their  respective 
states.  If  so,  the  conditions  cited  may 
not  at  this  moment  give  a  wholly  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  I  sat  in  a  meeting  the  other  day 
where  the  chairman,  upon  being  asked 
a  question,  gave  what  he  thought  was 
the  correct  answer.  His  assistant  inter¬ 
posed  with  the  remark:  “What  you  said 
was  true  before  lunch,  but  new  direc¬ 
tives  arrived  while  you  were  eating.” 
Thereupon  the  assistant  was  called  out 
of  the  room  and  while  he  was  gone 
another  question  arose  to  which  the 
chairman  was  giving  the  answer  as  his 
assistant  returned.  Again  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  “That  was  true  when  I  left  the 
room  but  here  is  a  telegram  which  in- 

1  Read  before  tbe  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
in  Chicago,  March  >4.  i943- 


validates  what  you  have  just  said.”  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  rapidly  “shift¬ 
ing”  conditions  have  perforce  changed 
some  of  the  policies  reported  in  this 
paper.  These  replies,  it  will  be  seen, 
indicate  that  there  are  extremes  in  prac¬ 
tice  from  obeying  the  provisions  of  a 
state  legislature  to  that  of  leaving  the 
solution  of  the  problem  to  local  school 
authorities,  from  rather  definite  guidance 
principles  set  up  by  state  committees 
and  state  offices  of  education  to  prac¬ 
tically  no  guidance  as  yet  from  the 
state  committee  or  offices  of  education, 
and  from  guiding  principles  set  forth  by 
a  regional  accrediting  agency  to  appar¬ 
ently  no  decision  yet  by  another  regional 
accrediting  agency.  One  may  wonder 
which  is  the  right  policy.  I  must  say, 
in  justice  to  those  officials  in  the  North 
Central  territory  who  have  not  acted, 
that  each  definitely  stated  that  he  was 
waiting  and  hoping  for  some  sort  of 
action  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  its 
annual  meeting  this  year.  There  is  al¬ 
most  unanimous  opinion,  however,  that 
blanket  credit  should  not  be  given. 

I  should  say,  also,  that  in  every  case 
where  the  action  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  was  com¬ 
mented  upon,  and  there  were  many 
comments,  the  reaction  was  favorable, 
and  the  writers  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  foresighted  pronouncement  of 
principles  concerning  credit  for  military 
service.  For  state  committees  and  school 
administrators  at  present  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  difficult  situation.  If  they 
refuse  to  modify  their  usual  procedures 
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and  to  be  lenient  in  granting  credit  to  proportion  of  the  schools  and  all  the 


students  entering  the  armed  services, 
they  are  condemned  by  some  as  un- 
j  patriotic.  Whereas  if  they  throw  down 
j  all  the  barriers  to  the  granting  of  diplo- 
[  mas,  doubtless  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  accrediting  agencies  will  vigorously 
protest  that  American  education  is  be¬ 
ing  sabotaged  on  the  Home  Front.  I 
may  assume,  therefore,  if  the  replies 
referred  to  above  are  indicative  of  the 
attitude  of  educators  in  general,  that 
we  are  agreed  that  credit  given  for 
military  service  should  be  based  upon 
sound  principles.  The  difficulty,  if  there 
be  (Rie  here,  lies  in  arriving  at  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  “sound  principles”  to  which  we 
may  all  agree.  Perhaps  the  Association 
should  determine  again  what  are  sound 
principles. 

The  letters  asking  for  information  on 
credit  for  military  service  were  sent  to 
twenty-two  states.  The  interest  in  a 
solution  to  the  problem  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  letters  were  an¬ 
swered,  and  many  school  officers  re¬ 
quested  that  the  results  of  the  other 
replies  be  made  available  to  the  person 
writing.  (With  one  exception  it  was 
indicated  that  the  information  supplied 
might  be  identified  with  the  state  from 
which  it  had  been  received.  One  per¬ 
son  made  no  comment  upon  this  [Mint. 
All  except  two  gave  me  permission  to 
make  public  their  plans.) 

The  states  supplying  information 
were  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dako¬ 
ta,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Wyoming.  Queries  were  also 
i  sent  to  and  answers  received  from  the 
Middle  States  and  the  Northwestern, 
as  well  as  the  North  Central  Associ- 
!  ations.  When  one  considers  that  these 
accrediting  agencies  represent  a  good 


states  in  their  territories,  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  schools  in  a  majority  of  the 
states  in  the  union  were  represented. 

Four  states  in  the  North  Central 
territory  showed  definite  concern  about 
granting  credit  for  military  service  to 
those  high  school  pupils  who  in  one 
way  or  another  have  been  inducted  into 
the  armed  services,  but  they  indicate 
that  they  wish  to  learn  what  may  be 
suggested  with  respect  to  this  matter  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
In  Arkansas  the  usual  sixteen  units  are 
required  for  graduation,  but  the  number 
to  be  allowed  for  training  in  the  armed 
services  or  for  work  in  industry  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Like  Arizona  it 
adheres  to  the  principles  set  forth  by 
the  Excutive  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association;  namely,  that  credit 
not  to  exceed  one-half  semester  be 
granted  upon  presentation  of  evidence 
of  having  completed  the  basic  training 
course  ordinarily  included  in  the  first 
thirteen  weeks  in  the  armed  forces. 
This  credit  may  be  assigned  to  physical 
education,  hygiene,  military  training,  or 
be  accepted  as  elective. 

One  state  has  no  general  plan  or 
blanket  policy,  the  superintendents  and 
principals  being  urged  to  use  their  best 
judgment.  It  is  also  suggested  that  di¬ 
plomas  be  withheld  and  credit  granted 
for  services  in  the  armed  forces  upon 
the  presentation  from  a  commanding 
officer  of  a  statement  to  the  effect  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  individual  had  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  the  service  which 
would  compare  to  the  training — al¬ 
though  of  a  different  nature — which 
might  have  been  experienced  in  high 
school.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Colorado  allow  credit  toward 
graduation  if  a  student  is  inducted  when 
he  has  completed  the  work  of  at  least 
one-half  of  the  last  semester  of  his  senior 
year.  Kansas  follows  the  practice  of 
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giving  a  diploma  if  the  pupil  has  finished 
satisfactorily  50  percent  of  the  semes¬ 
ter’s  assignment  and  urges  that  he  be 
taken  rapidly  over  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  semester’s  work.  Another 
state  is  willing  to  grant  up  to  four  units 
of  credit  toward  a  diploma  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  doing  satisfactory  work  when 
he  was  inducted.  Indiana,  Arkansas, 
Ohio,  and  perhaps  others,  grant  diplo¬ 
mas  whenever  sixteen  units  or  thirty- 
two  credits  have  been  completed,  thus 
encouraging  an  accelerated  program. 
Moreover,  Missouri  urges  that  acceler¬ 
ation  should  begin  with  the  freshman 
year  for  gifted  individuals,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  for  more  advanced  preparation  for 
those  pupils  when  the  time  for  induction 
arrives.  For  high  school^'this  plan  may 
solve  the,  problem  of  gr  t^;ing  credit  for 
armed  service  to  this  group  of  pupils 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  colleges  at  a  later 
date. 

Several  states,  notably  South  Dakota, 
Idaho,  and  Minnesota,  express  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  with  the  armed 
forces  to  grant  credit  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  commanding  officer. 
One  state  recommends  one  unit  of  credit 
for  each  six  months  of  service  up  to 
four  units.  Colorado  recommends  one- 
half  unit  for  the  basic  military  training 
course  and  one-half  unit  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  six  months  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  two  units.  It  is  further  provided  that 
schools  may  accept  toward  graduation 
not  to  exceed  two  units  of  credit  for 
work  completed  other  than  military 
training  while  the  former  high  school 
pupil  is  serving  as  a  full-time  member 
of  any  branch  of  the  armed  service  in¬ 
cluding  any  hospitalization  period.  Suit¬ 
able  evidence,  it  is  recommended,  should 
be  submitted  that  the  work  done  was 
substantially  equivalent  to  courses  of¬ 
fered  and  the  quality  of  work  required 


of  the  accredited  schools  in  the  states. 
This  state  is  also  faced  with  the  problem 
of  allowing  credit  for  work  exp)erience 
in  labor  essential  to  the  war  effort.  Den-’ 
ver,  for  example,  plans  to  give  two  units 
of  credit  to  high  school  seniors  who  are 
working  on  the  Alcan  Highway.  Still 
another  state  provides  that  no  credit  for 
military  service  may  be  granted  if  the 
pupil  volunteers,  other  than  that  which 
would  have  been  granted  during  normal 
times;  but  those  inducted  through  s^ 
lective  service  since  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  may  have  when  they  return 
from  service,  two  units  of  military  serv¬ 
ice  credit,  provided  such  credit  would 
round  out  sixteen  units  to  meet  gradu¬ 
ation  requirements. 

Two  years  ago  the  Wisconsin  legis¬ 
lature  enacted  a  law  which  takes  care 
of  the  problem  of  granting  credit  in  that 
state  for  experience  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  Wisconsin  State  Department  of 
Education  has  interpreted  the  law  as 
follows:  “If  a  student  is  enrolled  in  the 
senior  year  of  high  school,  if  he  is 
carrying  a  program  of  subjects  which 
would  result  in  his  graduation  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  year,  and  if  he 
is  doing  passing  work  in  all  subjects  at 
the  time  he  enlists  or  is  inducted  into 
the  armed  services,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
high  school  diploma.”  The  State  De¬ 
partment  further  stated  that  it  is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  “grant  diplomas  to  high  school 
students  who  withdraw  to  enter  war 
industries.”  It  further  added  that  as  far 
as  the  informant  knew  “no  such  diplo¬ 
mas  have  been  granted  in  Wisconsin.  It 
is  only  by  entering  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,”  the  informant  as¬ 
serted,  “that  the  bars  are  let  down  in 
Wisconsin.” 

A  state  already  referred  to  included  a 
letter  from  Major  General  J.  A.  Ulio, 
who  wrote  that  he  hoped  “that  this  let¬ 
ter  will  reach  a  wide  audience  of  young 
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I  men  and  will  serve  the  purpose  for 
I  ,hich  it  is  intended.  Many  young  men 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  high 
I  jchool,”  he  wrote,  “are  perhaps  asking 
i  if  it  is  worthwhile  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  studies  now  that  they  may 
expect  shortly  to  be  soldiers.  The  Army 
has  a  very  definite  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  answer  is  yes.  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
this  message  to  American  students  who 
are  anxious,  as  all  of  us  are,  to  serve  our 
country  as  best  we  can.”  I  quote: 

Your  Army  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
training  you  are  getting  before  you  actually 
join  the  ranks  of  its  fighting  men.  The  Army 
is  interested  because  modern  warfare  needs 
not  only  strong  backs  but  strong,  well-trained 
minds  as  well. 

The  Adjutant  General  is  responsible  for  the 
classification  of  men  entering  the  Service,  and 
for  their  assignment  to  the  jobs  best  suited 
to  their  abilities  and  skills.  Through  tests  and 
interviews  the  men  of  this  department  discover 
the  educational  background  and  aptitude  of 
each  man.  This  information  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  deciding  where  the  new  soldier 
will  serve,  whether  he  is  good  material  for 
I  further  training,  or  if  he  is  likely  to  become 
j  a  noncommissioned  or  commissioned  officer. 

:  How  does  it  happen  that  the  first  sergeant 

I  who  gets  on  so  well  with  his  men  has  bad 
I  training  in  being  a  leader  as  president  of  his 
I  high  school  class?  That  the  men  recommended 
to  go  to  officer  candidate  schoob  have  good 
school  records,  and  have  shown  that  they  can 
lead?  The  answer  is  that  the  Army  has  found 
out  as  much  as  possible  about  each  of  these 
men  before  he  was  recommended  for  his  pres¬ 
ent  assignment.  Thus  the  man  with  a  good 
school  record  has  a  very  real  and  immediate 
advantage  over  the  man  not  so  well  equipped 
educationally. 

You  will  serve  both  the  Army  and  yourself 
better  by  remaining  in  school  and  making 
every  effort  to  learn  all  you  can.  You  will 
serve  the  Army  better  because  you  will  enter 
the  Service  with  definite  skills  and  abilities  to 
offer— skills  and  abilities  which  you  can  be 
sure  will  be  noted  and  utilized  toward  victory. 
You  will  serve  yourself  better  because  success 
in  your  new  military  career  may  depend  upon 
the  sound  training  you  are  receiving  now. 

Your  teacher  and  advisors  can  help  you 
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choose  studies  best  suited  to  your  aptitudes 
and  to  Army  usefulness.  But  remember  that 
you  will  be  a  better  soldier  tomorrow  if  you 
are  a  good  student  today. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Uuo,  Major  General 
The  Adjutant  General 

“We  have  not,  directly  or  indirectly,” 
asserted  one  state  chairman,  “permitted 
the  local  authorities  to  do  as  they 
choose.  We  have  been  sending  all  in¬ 
formation  to  our  superintendents  all 
over  the  state,  that  has  been  coming  to 
us  from  the  N  rth  Central  Association 
and  state  acc  editing  agencies.”  He 
went  on  to  sa  .  “We  have  explained, 
moreover,  tha‘  it  has  been  suggested 
that  all  superir  indents  prevail  on  their 
seniors  to  ren.  .m  in  high  school  until 
the  end  of  the  m.” 

The  Idaho  SUte  Dep>artment  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  provided  that  “High  school 
students  who  are  drafted  or  enlist  in 
the  army  or  navy  may  be  granted  two 
additional  units  toward  graduation  upon 
presentation  of  a  statement  from  some 
commanding  officer  to  the  effect  that 
such  students  have  participated  in  mili¬ 
tary  service  for  nine  months.”  The  de¬ 
partment  does  not  approve  granting 
credit  toward  graduation  for  any  other 
kind  of  war  service,  except,  of  course, 
for  high  school  work  to  train  pupils  for 
wartime  service. 

While  Indiana  has  no  law  like  that 
of  Wisconsin’s  it  has  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  resolution  making  a  somewhat 
similar  provision;  namely,  “That  all 
high  school  students  of  senior  standing 
be  granted  a  high  school  diploma  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  1942-43  if  they 
are  inducted  into  military  service  and 
provided  they  have  exhausted  all  means 
of  securing  deferment.”  While  neither 
of  these  states  had  specific  provisions 
for  granting  credit  toward  graduation 
for  service  in  the  armed  forces  each  in- 
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directly  recognized  the  demand  for  such 
credit  and  met  it  boldly  by  granting  a 
high  school  diploma.  The  provisions 
differ,  of  course,  in  that  in  one  state  the 
pupil  may  volunteer  and  in  the  other 
he  may  not.  Colorado  makes  a  still  dif¬ 
ferent  provision  in  that  those  who  are 
not  of  selective  service  age  may  be  given 
credit  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  an  in- 
completed  semester  in  high  school  pro¬ 
vided  the  pupil’s  standing  at  the  time 
of  induction  was  such  as  to  indicate  to 
the  faculty  that  the  course  would  have 
been  satisfactorily  completed  had  the 
pupil  remained  in  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  same  conditions  a  boy 
of  selective  service  age  should  have  been 
in  school  but  one-half  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  semester. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  stated  that 
no  information  was  received  about  the 
practices  of  local  and  state  selective 
service  boards  with  respect  to  deferring 
eighteen-year-olds  if  they  were  in  their 
last  semester  of  school  work  and  showed 
good  promise  of  completing  their  work 
successfully  for  graduation.  The  reason 
for  this  lack  of  information  no  doubt  is 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  ask  for  it.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  can  be  assumed  in  some 
states,  at  least,  that  such  a  practice 
prevails  in  some  degree. 

The  Michigan  State  Department  of 
Education  provides  that  “Credits  and 
diploma  might  well  be  granted  at  any 
time;  for  instance,  soldiers  might  re¬ 
ceive  diplomas  in  absentia.”  It  provides 
further  that  it  is  the  secondary  schools’ 
responsibility  to  evaluate  evidence  of 
achievement  and  to  classify  students 
accordingly.  Acc^table  evidence  may 
include  performance  upon  achievement 
examinations  given  either  by  the  school 
or  by  the  prefer  authorities  in  the  armed 
forces,  credit  for  correspondence  courses, 
or  “any  other  data  showing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  had  equivalent  educational 
exp>erience  to  that  obtained  in  the  high 


school.”  Credit  to  the  extent  of  one-half  ' 
semester,  the  Department  suggests,  in  ' 

general  might  well  be  granted  upon  \ 

presentation  of  evidence  by  the  student 
of  having  completed  the  basic  training 
course.  i 

The  State  Department  of  Education  ! 

for  Minnesota  has  sent  the  following 
advisory  notice  to  its  schools: 

IV.  Diplomas. — Blanket  diplomas  should 
not  be  granted  to  pupils  who  are  inducted 
into  the  service  before  graduation.  The  service 
requirements  indicate  the  wisdom  of  allowiaf 
juniors  and  seniors  to  take  preinduction  courses 
in  preparation  for  their  induction  into  the 
armed  forces.  In  cases  where  this  b  done  and 
regular  courses  or  electives  have  to  he  dropped 
at  the  midyear,  one-half  credit  should  be  ^ven 
for  each  semester  of  work  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  subjects  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  semester.  Those  pupils  who  enlist  in  the 
armed  services  automatically  forfeit  their  right 
to  consideration  for  diplomas  except  under 
conditions  enumerated  below.  If  it  is  at  aU 
possible  to  secure  deferment  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  pupib  should  be  encouraged  to 
remain  in  school.  Those  who  are  not  able  to 
get  deferment  should  be  given  special  conad- 
eration  in  earning  required  credits  for  gradu¬ 
ation  sometime  in  the  future. 

The  armed  services  plan  to  develop  definite 
courses  of  work  and  specific  tests.  If  and 
when  these  are  set  up  and  evaluated,  they 
should  be  accepted,  if  approved,  for  credit 
If  the  armed  services  do  not  develop  such 
programs  in  cooperation  with  school  require¬ 
ments,  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  assure 
that  other  consideration  will  be  given  such 
individuab.  The  same  policy  will  he  adopted 
for  juniors  who  are  inducted  into  the  service. 

Thb  policy  may  be  retroactive  for  boys  who 
were  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
were  forced  to  leave  school  early. 

In  all  cases,  diplomas  should  he  awarded 
when  graduation  requirements  have  been  met; 
but,  in  any  event,  diplomas  should  not  be 
granted  before  the  midyear  in  schoob  that  are 
organized  on  the  semiannual  promotion  hash 
or  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  for 
schoob  on  the  annual  promotion  basb. 

The  material  in  this  statement  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  does  not  constitute,  however,  a  complete 
nor  a  final  treatment  of  the  problems  that 
confront  the  schoob.  It  b  meant  as  a  guide 
in  the  solution  of  many  problems  now  before 
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Kbool  people.  As  new  problenu  present  them- 
leives  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Graded  and  High  School  Division  for 
consideration. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  while  there 
is  diversity  among  the  states  with  re- 
^)ect  to  provisions  for  granting  credit 
to  those  high  school  pupils  who  go  into 
the  armed  services  before  they  gradu¬ 
ate,  or  who  enter  essential  war  work, 
it  is  just  as  evident  that  the  guiding 
principles  announced  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Ass(^ation  have  in¬ 
duced  considerable  similarity  of  action. 
Yet  many  of  the  states  in  the  North 
Central  territory  are  awaiting  still  fur¬ 
ther  action  by  the  Association.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  that  some  definite 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
information  collected. 

1.  Practically  all  of  the  twenty-two 
states  are  trying  to  keep  high  school 
boys  in  school  until  they  graduate  or 
as  long  as  possible  if  they  are  in  their 
eighteenth  year. 

2.  Many  local  schools  are  requesting 
that  those  who  have  reached  eighteen  be 
deferred  until  they  graduate  if  they 
are  in  their  last  semester.  Selective 
service  boards,  certainly  in  some  cases, 
are  giving  serious  consideration  to  such 
requests. 

3.  The  various  states  range  from 
rather  vague  to  rather  specific  provi¬ 
sions  for  granting  credit  toward  gradu¬ 
ation  for  armed  service.  The  amount 
varies  from  four  units  to  none  for  those 
who  volunteer  before  graduation. 

4-  Because  both  the  army  and  the 
navy  scan  the  high  school  records  of 
volunteers  and  selective  service  men  and 
want  men  with  high  school  diplomas 
there  is  good  support  for  the  effort  to 
keep  boys  in  high  school  until  they 
graduate  if  they  are  in  their  last  semes¬ 
ter  and  doing  satisfactory  work. 

5-  It  might  be  concluded  that  boys 
in  some  states  are  more  favored  where 


definite  guiding  statements  have  been 
promulgated  than  in  states  where  very 
limited  or  no  such  provisions  have  been 
made. 

6.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  wide  diversity  of  practice  regarding 
the  granting  of  credit  in  secondary 
schools  for  work  experience,  and  be¬ 
cause  many  contend  that  such  work  is 
directly  connected  with  the  war  effort, 
should  not  the  Association  develop  and 
announce  broad  principles  covering  this 
problem? 

7.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the  State 
Conunittees  if  practices  in  the  twenty 
states  in  the  North  Central  territory 
regarding  the  granting  of  credit,  either 
for  service  in  the  armed  forces  or  for 
work  experience,  were  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  Perhaps  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  would  thus  be  encouraged 
because  a  digest  of  information  thus 
collected  should  be  easily  available  to 
any  State  Committee. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that 
the  time  is  not  far  off  when  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  young  men  returning 
from  military  service  will  expect  some 
definite  answer  to  their  requests  for 
credit  toward  graduation  based  upon 
their  experiences  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  chaotic  conditions  which  prevail 
among  the  states  and  even  among  the 
schools  within  a  state  for  granting  credit 
to  boys  who  leave  high  school  before 
graduation  will,  as  a  result,  multiply 
almost  indefinitely.  As  a  consequence, 
the  criticisms  now  leveled  at  the  scho¬ 
lastic  value  of  high  school  credit  like¬ 
wise  will  multiply.  For  the  protection  of 
secondary  education,  it  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  sound  means  for  granting 
credit  for  the  various  educational  ex¬ 
periences  gained  in  the  services  be 
accepted. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
has  proposed  the  most  acceptable  prin- 
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ciples  for  granting  sound  credit.  In  its 
pamphlet  Sound  Education  Credit  for 
Military  Experience — A  Recommended 
Program,  published  in  February,  1943, 
those  principles  are  set  forth.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  are  specific.  Tests  have  been 
devised  to  implement  them.  These  tests 
measure  both  the  formal  and  informal 
factors  contributing  to  the  education  of 
youth. 

The  Armed  Forces  Institute  is  the 
agency  which  directed  the  development 
of  these  tests.  It  administers  them  for 
men  in  the  armed  forces.  Through  this 
Institute,  tests  may  be  procured  to  vali¬ 
date  credit  for  the  youth  who  have  re¬ 
turned  to  civilian  life  without  taking 
advantage  of  the  tests  while  in  service. 
The  Armed  Forces  Institute  is  prepared 
to  make  appraisals  in  terms  of  skills, 
attitudes  and  knowledge  gained  through 
correspondence  study.  Likewise,  tests 


have  been  and  are  being  developed  to 
appraise  comparable  educational  experi¬ 
ences  gained  while  the  youth  is  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  to  give  proficiency 
ratings  if  achievement  in  these  tests  is 
satisfactory. 

Secondary  school  principals  who  are 
interested  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  high  school  credit  should  write  to 
Colonel  W.  R.  Young,  Director,  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin, 
for  further  information.  “In  cases  where 
the  returning  service  man  applies  di¬ 
rectly  to  an  institution  for  admission 
rather  than  through  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute,  the  institution 
is  requested  to  ask  the  Institute  to 
examine  the  candidate  and  report  on 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  though  he 
had  applied  through  the  Institute.”  ^ 

1  Sound  Educational  Credit  Jor  Military  Experience— 
A  Recommended  Protram,  p.  aa.  Washington:  Ameri- 
oui  Council  on  Education,  1943. 


SHOULD  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  SKIP  THEIR  SENIOR  YEAR 
ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  COLLEGE?  ^ 

Hakolo  Speass 

Highland  Park  (Illinois)  High  School 


The  war  situation  for  a  year  or  so  has 
taxed  heavily  the  ingenuity  of  the  high 
school  along  two  related  lines,  the  curri¬ 
culum  and  the  program  of  guidance.  No 
doubt,  in  both  areas  the  wartime  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  or  that  high  school  can 
be  measured  to  a  large  degree  by  its 
holding  power  in  these  days  when  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  outside  work  experi¬ 
ence  wigwag  for  the  youth’s  fulltime 
attention  before  he  has  graduated.  For 
the  upperclass  boy,  vocational  guidance 
became  military  guidance  within  a 
period  of  a  very  few  months,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  inwardly  if  not  openly,  he 
demanded  a  senior  curriculum  that 
promised  preparation  for  the  war  experi¬ 
ence  just  ahead. 

In  high  schools  where  the  curriculum 
has  been  streamlined  for  war-time 
emergency  and  where  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  hurriedly  rebuilt  around 
the  perplexing  problems  that  youth  face 
in  a  world  of  wartime  endeavor — in 
those  schools  are  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  students  staying  for  their  diplomas, 
and  these  youth  and  their  parents  turn¬ 
ing  gratefully  to  the  school  for  help  in 
making  important  decisions.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  American  education 
has  the  high  school  been  so  closely  tied 
to  its  supporting  parents  and  patrons. 

The  chance  to  go  to  college  before 
having  completed  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  presented  itself  this  past  Decem¬ 
ber  as  one  of  those  typical  perplexing 
questions  concerning  which  the  student 
Md  the  parent  have  rightfully  turned 

1  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commisaion  on  Colleges 
aad  Universities  at  Chicago,  March  14,  1943. 


to  the  high  school  for  guidance.  As  re¬ 
vealed  in  November  23  press  and  radio 
releases,  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  recommended  that  scholastically 
superior  students  might  go  into  college 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  in  high 
school,  the  high  school  diploma  to  be 
presented  at  the  successful  completion  of 
their  first  year  in  college.  The  proposal 
meant  immediate  decisions  in  those 
homes  where  the  college-bound  student 
faced  one  more  semester  in  high  school. 

Justified  as  a  wartime  speed-up  meas¬ 
ure,  the  proposal  was  announced  as  an 
opportunity  (i)  to  advance  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  whose  schooling 
may  be  interrupted  by  military  service 
or  war  work,  (2)  to  help  preserve  the 
colleges  as  the  sources  of  leadership  for 
the  post-war  world,  (3)  to  give  the  boys 
a  “taste  of  college”  before  military  in¬ 
duction  and  thus  encourage  their  col¬ 
lege  attendance  following  the  war,  and 
(4)  to  enable  them  to  receive  pre-in¬ 
duction  training  valuable  for  military 
service.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
there  is  some  overlap)ping  of  the  work  of 
the  last  year  of  high  school  and  the  first 
year  of  college,  and  that  this  elimina¬ 
tion  of  one  year  could  be  made  without 
loss  to  qualified  students.  Concessions 
on  the  part  of  both  institutions  were 
implied  in  such  a  move. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  college  angle, 
this  proposal  was  neither  new  nor  sur¬ 
prising,  for  as  early  as  January,  1942, 
a  few  of  the  higher  institutions  were 
inviting  superior  students  to  enter  the 
second  semester  without  having  taken 
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the  last  semester  of  high  school.  In 
this  area,  the  first  of  these  was  the 
School  of  Speech  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  extension  of  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  last  fall  to  include  the  eighteen-  and 
nineteen-year-old  boys,  with  its  threat 
of  an  utterly  devastating  effect  upon 
college  enrollments,  led  colleges,  espe¬ 
cially  the  small  privately  endowed  in¬ 
stitutions  to  turn  longing  eyes  toward 
the  high  school  students  who  had  not 
yet  graduated. 

Then,  too,  even  before  war  came, 
President  Hutchins  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  stumping  for  a  liberal  arts 
college  made  up  of  grades  ii,  12,  13, 
and  14,  which  would  mean  that  for  aca¬ 
demically  minded  students  high  school 
might  end  with  grade  10,  the  sophomore 
year.  Personally,  I’ve  never  bwn  able 
to  get  very  much  excited  about  where 
we  might  make  the  divisions  in  our  six¬ 
teen  years  of  education  from  first  grade 
through  college.  It’s  not  whether  the 
6-3-3-4  is  followed  instead  of  the  8-4-4, 
or  whether  the  6-4-4-2  plan  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  other  two.  Rather,  it’s  a 
matter  of  placing  with  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  any  grade  level,  third  or  fif¬ 
teenth,  an  able  teacher  who  brings  the 
learner  before  the  subject,  who  appre¬ 
ciates  the  differences  among  those  in 
the  group,  who  tries  to  understand  how 
growth  takes  place,  who  strives  to  reach 
educational  goals  true  to  the  principles 
of  American  life  and  who  recognizes 
the  truth  that  education  is  a  matter  of 
time  and  place.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  and  not  the  form  of  school 
organization  that  assures  maximum 
learning. 

No,  the  recent  proposal  to  send 
younger  students  to  college  was  nothing 
new,  but  owing  to  the  renewed  vigor  of 
this  flirtation  of  the  college  with  the  un¬ 
graduated  high  school  student  in  the 
name  of  wartime  emergency,  the  matter 
has  called  for  the  careful  consideration 


of  both  the  parent  of  the  student  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  proposal  and  the  high  school 
teachers  and  officials  in  an  advisory  po¬ 
sition  to  help  them  think  through  the 
various  angles  of  such  a  step.  The  rea¬ 
sons  set  out  for  the  recommendation 
barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  as  we  have  helped  parents  and 
students  think  through  the  proposal,  we 
have  called  their  attention  to  such 
points  as  those  that  follow. 

Three  variables  exist  in  the  case  of 
each  student  considering  this  chance 
for  speed-up,  (i)  the  particular  stu¬ 
dent,  (2)  the  whole  senior-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  particular  high  school  be 
is  attending,  and  (3)  the  whole  fresh- 
man-year  program  of  the  particular  col¬ 
lege  in  question.  What  is  best  for  the 
particular  student  in  question  is  the 
sane  approach  in  judging  any  educa¬ 
tional  proposal,  and  it  serves  very  well 
in  judging  this  one.  The  benefits  de¬ 
rived  by  the  institutions  from  such  a 
move  as  suggested  are  of  secondary  con¬ 
cern,  and  furthermore,  would  not  be 
effective  were  not  the  student  to  profit 
maximally. 


SCHOLARSHIP  OVEREMPHASIZED 

Scholarship  is  apt  to  be  overempha¬ 
sized  as  a  deciding  factor  in  sending 
youth  to  college  earlier.  This  was  the 
case  some  years  ago  in  the  elementary 
school  when  children  were  encouraged 
to  skip  or  to  jump  grades  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  were  smarter  in  school  sub¬ 
jects  than  their  companions.  Just  as 
the  evils  of  social  and  emotional  malad¬ 
justment  eventualy  discouraged  that 
practice,  so  must  educators  again  be 
reminded  that  the  mental  capacity  to 
do  the  work  that  is  asked  at  the  next 
grade  level  is  in  itself  insufficient  reason 
for  acceleration. 

For  the  parent  who  faces  this  pos¬ 
sibility  of  sending  a  child  to  college 
earlier,  the  compliment  of  having  a  son 
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or  daughter  bright  enough  to  be  ac¬ 
celerated  should  not  overshadow  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  Does  the  stu¬ 
dent  promise  to  make  the  emotional 
and  social  adjustment  as  well  as  the 
scholastic  adjustment?  Does  he  possess 
the  maturity  that  promises  maximum 
benefit?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
student  in  the  elimination  of  the  senior 
year  of  high  school? 

We  must  remind  ourselves  again  that 
education  is  something  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  subjects  in  classrooms,  and  that  the 
whole  corporate  life  of  the  school  and 
the  community  thereabouts  sets  up  the 
living  situations  through  which  youth 
develop,  for  better  or  for  worse.  As 
these  more  immature  youth  move  out 
from  the  close  day  by  day  contact  with 
their  parents,  the  higher  institution  is 
obliged  to  furnish  evidence  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  guidance  program  that  assures 
the  beginners  the  close  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  staff.  For  years,  it  has  been 
common  for  the  high  school  to  provide 
a  guidance  program  in  which  a  home¬ 
room  or  session  teacher  acts  as  the  close 
personal  adviser  of  the  student  for  his 
four  years  in  school,  daily  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  two  being  provided  by  the 
schedule. 

WILL  COLLEGES  ADJUST 

Hm  will  the  college  adjust  to  the 
younger  students?  Generally  speaking, 
the  college  freshman  at  the  usual  age 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  is  problem 
enough  for  the  professor  of  English  com¬ 
position  or  what  not.  College  courses 
to  date  have  been  offered  more  on  the 
take-it-or-leave  it  plan  than  have  high 
school  courses.  Where  high  school  edu¬ 
cators  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
endorsing  the  point  of  view  that  “the 
student  comes  before  the  subject,”  it  is 
quite  doubtful  if  the  average  college 
staff  can  swing  suddenly  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  additional  immaturity 


of  this  type  of  college  entrant  calls  for. 
Of  course,  even  the  inclusion  of  only 
outstanding  scholars  in  such  a  move  does 
not  permit  the  college  to  place  subjects 
before  students  of  this  age.  With  the 
student’s  shifting  his  chances  for  a  high 
school  diploma  from  the  coverage  of  a 
senior  year  in  high  school  to  the  cover¬ 
age  of  a  freshman  year  in  college,  ad¬ 
visers  need  to  remind  him  honestly  that 
the  first  year  of  college  is  the  one  of 
highest  scholastic  mortality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  student  who  reaches  the 
senior  year  of  high  school  is  just  about 
assured  that  with  the  same  output  of 
energy  he  can  reach  that  promised  land 
of  high  school  diplomas. 

COMPAKING  PSE-INDUCTION  PKOGSAMS 

Provided  that  these  adjustments  in 
college  can  be  made  satisfactorily,  the 
question  must  still  be  answered — why 
accelerate,  if  it  is  to  secure  pre-induc¬ 
tion  training  for  the  armed  forces,  the 
freshman  college  course  must  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  program  that  the  boy  would 
have  taken  as  a  senior  in  high  school. 
To  date  in  most  institutions  many  of 
the  first  year  courses  have  been  quite 
general  in  nature,  the  more  specialized 
work  coming  in  the  later  years. 

On  the  other  hand  the  high  schools 
of  the  country  have  done  much  to  move 
over  to  a  wartime  curriculum,  especially 
for  juniors  and  seniors.  The  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
military  leaders,  educational  associ¬ 
ations,  and  others  has  encouraged  the 
schools  to  see  the  courses  and  techniques 
that  are  called  for  in  the  high  school’s 
war  effort.  The  War  Department  has 
spotted  the  technical  training  that  the 
Army  most  needs,  and  working  through 
the  Office  of  Education  has  provided  the 
high  schools  with  the  printed  outlines 
for  these  courses — fundamentals  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  radio,  automotive  mechanics, 
machines,  etc. 
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As  opposed  to  the  training  the  boy 
can  get  as  a  high  school  senior  in  tech¬ 
nical  courses  and  in  such  other  basic 
courses  as  physics,  fourth-year  mathe¬ 
matics,  chemistry,  physical  training,  and 
aeronautics,  will  the  college  offer  him 
pre-induction  work  better  or  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  this?  If  it  so  desired,  could 
it  do  so  unless  the  student  first  had  had 
the  basic  training  represented  in  these 
courses?  If  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  a  matter  of  a  choice  between  the 
high  school  senior  year  and  the  college 
freshman  year  for  about  the  same 
course,  all  the  other  factors  dealt  with 
earlier  in  this  discussion  come  in  to  help 
the  boy  and  his  parents  make  the  de¬ 
cision.  A  college  that  invites  a  boy  to 
come  in  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  is 
obliged  to  set  out  in  black  and  white 
the  course  that  it  proposes  to  give  him. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  the  student 
and  his  parents  compare  the  merits  of 
that  pre-induction  training  with  the 
merits  of  the  course  that  his  own  high 
school  can  offer  him  in  a  senior  year. 

If  the  purpose  of  acceleration  is  to 
enable  the  boy  to  get  a  taste  of  college 
before  induction  into  the  armed  forces 
at  eighteen,  the  parents  must  satisfy 
themselves  that  life  on  the  college  cam¬ 
pus  now  is  normal  enough  to  give  him 
this  so-called  taste  and  to  present  the 
picture  that  will  encourage  his  return 
after  demobilization.  Now  that  the 
armed  services  are  sending  the  more 
mentally  capable  boys,  after  induction 
and  basic  training,  back  to  this  or  that 
college  campus  for  special  training,  it 
is  assured  that  a  so-called  taste  of  col¬ 
lege  life,  such  as  it  is  today,  is  going  to 
be  given  to  most  of  those  who  should 
ordinarily  have  gone  to  college  of  their 
own  accord.  Whether  the  boy  hurries 
to  the  campus  at  age  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  in  civilian  clothes  or  whether  he  is 
sent  there  after  induction  in  military 
garb,  the  atmosphere  and  the  taste  will 


be  the  same.  No,  we  don’t  need  ac¬ 
celeration  of  our  educational  program  to 
assure  youth  the  touch  of  the  campus 
today. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  CONTINUITIES 

The  high  school  course  represents  a 
four-year  continuity  of  work,  with  the 
senior  year  as  the  cream  of  the  course. 
There  is  naturally  a  break  between  high 
school  and  college,  the  latter  represent¬ 
ing  a  new  continuity  of  four  years. 
Educators  who  support  the  speed-up 
proposal  must  be  able  to  say  that  it  is 
desirable  to  break  the  high  school’s 
four  year  program  by  removing  the 
prize  year,  the  fourth,  and  substituting 
for  it  the  first  year  of  the  college  course, 
that  course  to  be  broken  after  a  year 
or  so  by  military  service.  The  other 
alternative  is  to  complete  the  high 
school  program,  to  “clean  up”  that 
continuity  and  postpone  college  until  it 
can  be  carried  through  from  beginning 
to  end. 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  FIRST 

Of  first  importance  to  the  youth  who 
faces  military  service  is  physical  fitness. 
Military  drill  is  not  enough  and  alone 
does  not  serve  this  need  of  being  able  to 
take  care  of  oneself  physically.  High 
school  physical  education  programs  are 
by  and  large  aware  of  this  need.  For 
instance,  in  the  Highland  Park  High 
School,  the  seniors  are  required  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  physical  fitness  program 
five  days  a  week,  besides  having  varied 
opportunities  in  intramural  and  inter¬ 
scholastic  sports.  An  obstacle  course 
built  in  a  ravine  behind  the  school  acts 
as  an  essential  feature  of  this  condition¬ 
ing  program.  We  run  an  outdoor  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  winter,  with  road 
work  and  drill.  Not  only  is  the  boy  r^ 
quired  to  learn  to  swim,  but  he  is  now 
taught  to  carry  while  in  the  water  a 
pipe  whose  weight  is  equivalent  to  that 
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of  an  army  rifle.  He  swims  with  his 
clothes  on,  learns  to  remove  his  trousers 
in  the  water,  to  tie  knots  in  the  ends  of 
the  legs,  inflate  them,  and  then  use 
them  as  bellows  to  support  him.  Backed 
up  by  a  careful  program  of  medical  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  course  provides  special 
restricted  and  corrective  classes  for  those 
who  cannot  follow  the  strenuous  five- 
day-a-week  physical  fitness  schedule. 
In  other  words,  the  program  has  goals 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  boy 
in  the  armed  forces,  but  in  its  methods 
it  respects  such  basic  educational  truths 
as  these — (i)  that  no  two  individuals 
are  alike,  and  that  physical  capacities 
and  abilities  differ  as  much  as  mental, 
and  (2)  that  in  any  educational  en¬ 
deavor  the  instruction  must  begin  where 
the  learner  is.  Yes,  the  colleges  that  ask 
the  boys  to  enter  earlier  must  be  true 
to  their  physical  needs  in  wartime,  and 
should  match  or  surpass  the  program 
just  described.  The  immediate  needs  of 
the  sixteen-,  seventeen-,  or  eighteen- 
year-old  boys  are  all  tied  closely  into 
self  preservation. 

ONE  school’s  experience 

About  half  of  the  graduates  of  our 
school  ordinarily  continue  in  college. 
When  the  smoke  of  all  the  meetings 
and  conferences  with  parents  had  cleared 
away  last  January,  only  six  of  our  senior 
class  of  250  went  on  to  college  without 
having  completed  the  senior  year.  They 
were  all  pointing  toward  medicine  or 
engineering.  A  guiding  factor  in  their 
leaving  was  that  of  age,  all  six  seeing 
the  chance  to  complete  a  full  year  of 
college  before  age  eighteen,  and  thus 
possibly  qualify  for  further  study  in 
their  chosen  fields  of  medicine  and  engi¬ 
neering.  Northwestern,  Chicago,  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  got  these  boys. 
We  permitted  only  students  scholasti¬ 
cally  in  the  upper  fourth  of  their  class 
to  leave  under  the  accelerated  plan. 


Our  state  university  set  this  standard 
and  we  held  to  it  in  all  cases.  These 
six  will  no  doubt  sit  on  our  stage  at 
graduation  time  in  June,  the  first  year 
of  college  acting  as  their  last  in  high 
school.  Needless  to  say,  there  was  pres¬ 
sure  from  over-anxious  parents  and 
colleges  in  that  January  month  of  con¬ 
ferences.  By  and  large  the  students  did 
not  want  to  leave.  They  sensed  the 
military  situation  that  they  face,  with 
all  its  uncertainties,  and  they  seemed  to 
want  to  spend  those  last  few  months 
here  at  home,  in  close  contact  with  those 
with  whom  they  had  grown-up. 

The  American  high  school  rightfully 
prides  itself  in  the  various  opportunities 
that  it  affords  its  outstanding  seniors  in 
the  development  of  leadership.  Student 
councils,  class  offices,  school  teams,  the 
Victory  Corps,  assemblies,  and  scores 
of  other  activities  stand  out  as  the  train¬ 
ing  ground  for  this  quality  that  is  so 
essential  in  the  war  job  just  ahead  of 
these  youth.  The  student  who  gives  up 
the  senior  year  of  high  school  for  the 
freshman  year  of  college  p>asses  up  these 
opportunities,  for  the  freshman  year  of 
college  offers  little  training  in  leadership. 
The  freshman  is  a  nobody  on  the  cam¬ 
pus. 

THE  girls’  situation 

The  inclusion  of  girls  in  this  speed-up 
recommendation  has  had  even  less  ac¬ 
ceptance  than  the  proposal  for  boys.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  aJmost  ignored.  What 
is  fair  for  the  boy  is  fair  for  the  girl 
is  perhaps  about  the  main  argument  for 
the  proposal,  weak  as  the  argument 
may  be.  For  the  girl  who  wishes  to 
make  a  wartime  contribution  by  going 
into  war  work,  either  military  or  non¬ 
military,  the  decision  is  not  one  of 
choosing  between  a  senior  year  of  high 
school  and  a  freshman  year  of  college. 
Rather,  her  problem  is  that  of  getting 
the  necessary  training  and  getting  onto 
the  particular  job  as  soon  after  high 
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school  graduation  as  her  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  permit. 

A  freshman  year  at  college  alone  is 
not  going  to  qualify  her  for  a  war  job 
any  more  than,  and  perhaps  not  as  much 
as,  a  senior  year  of  high  school.  High 
schools  are  now  graduating  girls  trained 
for  secretarial  work,  sales  positions,  war 
plant  positions,  and  other  jobs  that  need 
to  be  handled  by  women  on  the  home 
front  as  the  men  go  off  to  war.  In  our 
high  schools  it  is  common  for  us  to  give 
instruction  in  Red  Cross  first  aid.  Red 
Cross  home  nursing.  Red  Cross  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  the  various  home  economics 
courses  that  have  a  practical  value  in 
wartime.  Some  of  us  in  this  area  re¬ 
cently  took  an  inventory  of  the  attitude 
of  college  admission  offices  toward  high 
school  war  courses,  and  it  was  found 
that  not  only  do  some  of  the  girls’  col¬ 
leges  refuse  to  recognize  for  admission 
the  type  of  courses  just  mentioned,  but 
they  also  refuse  to  substitute  them  in 
their  own  programs  for  the  old  favorites, 
thus  marking  the  war  effort  as  extra¬ 
curricular  in  their  thinking. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  COMMISSION 

The  membership  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Conunission  that  recommended 
in  November  the  discard  of  the  senior 
year  of  high  school  for  the  more  scho¬ 
lastically  able  college-bound  students 
was  predominantly  made  up  of  college 
representatives.  Although  two  college 
presidents  and  a  number  of  college  pro¬ 
fessors  were  in  that  small  group,  no 
high  school  principals  were  there.  The 
group  felt  free  to  speak  for  the  N.E.A. 
in  a  matter  as  far  reaching  as  this 
without  even  consulting  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  as  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals. 

No  doubt,  the  most  noteworthy  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  since  its  creation  in  1935 
has  been  its  publications  dealing  with 


the  general  functions  of  education  io 
America.  These  were  general  in  scope 
and  established  the  Commission’s  func¬ 
tion  as  that  of  educational  statesman¬ 
ship  or  leadership  divorced  from  the 
technical  workings  of  the  schools.  If  it 
now  expects  to  set  out  on  a  new  policy, 
that  of  recommending  changes  in  the 
actual  form  of  American  public  and 
private  education,  it  can  do  no  less  than 
dissolve  and  be  reorganized  on  a  basis 
of  true  representation  of  the  groups  for 
which  it  would  speak.  While  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  done  well  to  define  the 
functions  of  American  education  in  a 
nationwide  manner,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
should  recommend  to  the  local  school 
the  ways  by  which  such  funtions  are 
to  be  carried  over  into  school  practice 
and  action.  In  its  present  action,  the 
Commission  needs  to  be  reminded  of  its 
own  repeated  editorial  pleas  in  recent 
years  for  democratic  procedures  in 
school  operation. 

THE  PROPOSAL  IS  OPPOSED 

After  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
proposals  by  colleges  and  by  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Policies  Commission, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals  recommended  “that  all  students  in 
the  high  school,  or  secondary  school,  not 
immediately  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  remain  in 
the  high  school  and  thereby  qualify  for 
graduation  from  the  high  school.  It 
believes  that  the  many  wartime  cur¬ 
riculum  offerings  of  the  high  school 
provide  for  youth  not  yet  eighteen  years 
of  age  the  best  preparation  and  training 
for  future  services  in  the  armed  forces 
and  for  the  production  of  essential  war¬ 
time  materials  and  foods.” 

About  this  same  time  the  national 
conference  of  State  Sup>erintendents  of 
Public  Instruction  passed  resolutions 
condemning  the  prop>osal  to  send  stu- 
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dents  to  college  early.  Strong  editorials 
against  it,  such  as  Aat  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Nation’s  Schools  began  ap¬ 
pearing.  The  assistant  commissioner  of 
education  of  New  York  state  saw  the 
reconunendation  as  “unsound,  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  unrealistic.”  The  Ohio  prin- 
dpals’  group  turned  it  down  flatly. 
Many  o^er  states  did  likewise. 

The  Suburban  League  is  a  group  of 
seven  high  schools,  bordering  Chicago 
on  the  north  and  west — Oak  Park, 
Evanston,  New  Trier,  Morton,  Proviso, 
Waukegan,  and  Highland  Park.  Origin¬ 
ally  banded  together  for  interscholastic 
athletic  purposes,  through  principab’ 
meetings  these  schools  have  long  since 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  p>erplex- 
ing  wartime  problems.  Last  December 
they  jointly  approved  the  point  of  view 
that  I  have  reviewed  today,  to  help  in 
guiding  twenty-five  thousand  students 
and  their  parents.  This  action  was 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  high  school 
principals  over  the  country.  Walter 
Eells,  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  ex¬ 
pressed  accord  with  this.  Generally 
speaking,  the  state  universities  have 
shorn  little  interest  in  this  proposal  to 
pve  them  younger  students.  In  fact, 
our  own  state  university  here  in  Illinois 
has  maintained  a  high  scholastic  re¬ 
quirement  for  these  students,  and  has 
placed  the  responsibility  upon  the  high 
school  of  meeting  it. 

AN  IMPLICATION 

In  passing,  we  should  recall  one  im¬ 
plication  behind  this  sudden  willingness 
of  the  college  to  take  the  student  with¬ 
out  previously  required  credits.  It  is 
the  implication  that  the  strict  require¬ 
ments  of  the  college  admissions  office  of 
the  past  may  not  have  been  so  impor¬ 
tant  after  all  in  determining  what  was 
I  necessary  to  admit  a  student.  Early  this 
century,  Thorndike  proved  through  a 
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study  of  thousands  of  students  that  no 
particular  set  of  high  school  subjects 
better  trains  for  college  success  than  any 
other.  Thirty  years  later  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  Association  in  a  careful 
eight-year  experiment  with  thirty  or 
forty  high  schools  proved  the  same  thing 
but  by  another  ^proach.  Now  colleges, 
in  admitting  students  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  of  high  school  are  endorsing 
this  truth,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not. 

I  hope  that  I  live  long  enough  to  work 
in  a  high  school  in  which  we  who  have 
trained  ourselves  as  teachers  of  youth  of 
this  age  will  have  the  full  authority  to 
determine  the  program  and  the  pro¬ 
cedures  that  we  think  will  promise  the 
maximum  development  of  those  youth, 
a  school  in  which  we  will  not  have  to 
have  units  and  credits  to  determine  when 
we  have  educated  them,  a  school  in 
which  we  take  each  youth  for  a  four- 
year  period  and  do  the  best  we  can  for 
him,  and  then  bid  him  God  speed. 

And  in  conclusion,  once  the  second 
semester  got  underway,  this  issue  of 
shortening  high  school  for  the  bright 
student  passed  from  our  attention  for 
the  moment.  It  may  be  back  with  us 
with  the  termination  of  another  semes¬ 
ter.  However,  the  fact  that  since  last 
fall  the  role  of  the  college  in  the  train¬ 
ing  program  for  the  armed  services  has 
been  more  clearly  and  more  encourag¬ 
ingly  defined  may  mean  less  interest  of 
the  college  in  these  younger  high  school 
students.  If  acceleration  is  still  empha¬ 
sized  as  the  only  fair  thing  for  a  boy 
who  promises  to  lose  time  from  school¬ 
ing  in  the  war,  then  in  the  case  of  our 
high  schools  that  are  offering  a  sound 
program  for  seniors,  why  not  let  the 
boy  naturally  and  normally  complete 
his  high  school  and  receive  double  credit 
for  that  senior  year,  the  work  enabling 
him  to  skip  his  freshman  year  of  college 
and  enter  as  a  sophomore  once  the  war 
is  over? 
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THE  NEED  FOR  QUALIFIED  NURSES  FOR  THE  ARMED  SERVICES* 

Ada  R.  Crocker 

National  Nursing  Council  for  War  Service 


I  COME  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nursing  Council  for  War  Service 
to  tell  you  of  the  great  need  for  an 
increasing  number  of  well-qualified  can¬ 
didates  for  schools  of  nursing.  In  these 
critical  times  college  women  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  definite  preparation 
for  a  definite  goal,  and  nursing  is  war 
work  with  a  future.  Every  student  nurse 
is  an  essential  war  worker.  While  still 
in  training,  she  participates  actively  in 
the  war  effort;  under  close  supervision 
during  her  clinical  services  she  helps 
care  for  the  sick  in  the  hospital  wards 
and  the  clinics,  thus  relieving  a  gradu¬ 
ate  nurse  for  service  with  the  armed 
forces. 

Fifty-five  thousand  students  was  the 
goal  for  the  school  year  1942-1943,  and 
government  authorities  say  that  sixty- 
five  thousand  students  must  be  recruited 
for  the  school  year  1943-1944,  if  mili¬ 
tary  needs  in  the  years  ahead  and  even 
minimum  health  requirements  on  the 
home  front  are  to  be  met.  So  essential 
is  nursing  in  the  total  war  effort  that 
the  federal  government  on  July  i,  1942, 
appropriated  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  training  of 
nurses.  These  funds  are  allotted  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
directly  to  eligible  schools  of  nursing, 
which  are  expanding  their  facilities  to 
admit  more  students.  Included  also  is  a 
plan  for  scholarship  tuitions,  where  stu¬ 
dents  need  additional  aid. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women’s 

1  This  appeal  was  made  before  the  First  Geneiml 
Session  of  the  Association,  Chicago,  March  JS,  1943. 
It  is  published  here  because  the  need  for  nurses  out¬ 
lined  by  Mrs.  Crocker  continues  to  be  a  most  pressing 
one. — Editor. 


Cluhs,  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
and  many  other  organizations  are  oSer- 
ing  scholarships  to  assist  well-qualified 
students  who  find  the  cost  of  a  nursing 
education  prohibitive.  A  complete  list 
of  scholarship  and  loan  funds  available 
to  students  may  be  secured  from  the 
National  Nursing  Council  for  War 
Service,  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

College  students  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  select  a  school  connected  with  a 
university,  or  one  which  has  its  pro¬ 
gram  near  to  a  college  level.  Such 
schools  prepare  students  for  the  larger 
opportunities  of  service  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  field  of  nursing.  There  art 
approximately  eighty  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing.  A  collegiate  school  may  be 
part  of  an  accredited  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  or  may  maintain  close  educational 
and  organizational  relationships  and 
have  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university.  Approximately  one 
thousand  two  hundred  twenty  are  hos¬ 
pital  schools  of  nursing,  and  these 
schools  are  a  definite  part  of  the  hospital 
organization.  Over  one  hundred  of  these 
have  had  their  programs  evaluated  by 
the  National  League  of  Nursing  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  many  of  them  have  their 
school  programs  near  to  a  college  level 

You  are  perhaps  questioning  in  your 
own  minds  what  are  the  future  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  nursing.  College  women  may 
be  expected  to  take  the  long  view  in 
spite  of  the  immediate  crisis.  There  are 
fully  fifty-five  thousand  nursing  vacan¬ 
cies  in  civilian  hospitals  and  military 
positions  today.  Three  thousand  regis¬ 
tered  nurses  are  needed  each  month  of 
1943  by  the  military.  There  are  over 
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seventeen  thousand  vacancies  on  the 
nursing  staffs  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
school  faculties.  Fully  three  thousand 
positions  in  the  public  health  field  are 
unfilled.  Still  greater  potential  demands 
will  result  from  the  rapid  increase  in 
casualties  with  offensive  warfare,  pos¬ 
sible  epidemics  and  the  danger  of  catas¬ 
trophe  through  sabotage  or  other  enemy 
action.  After  victory,  in  the  rehabilita- 
'  tion  period,  health  workers  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rebuilding  of  civilian 
health  services  in  the  United  States  and 
'  in  many  other  countries.  College  trained 
I  women  with  some  knowledge  of  foreign 
language,  physical,  biological,  and  so¬ 
cial  science,  plus  the  professional  train- 
ing  of  a  nurse,  will  be  in  great  demand. 

The  National  Nursing  Council  for 
•  War  Service,  with  the  cooperation  of 
j  the  United  States  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  is  launching  a  student  nurse 
I  recruitment  campaign  on  a  national 

I  basis  in  an  attempt  to  interest  in 

nursing  sixty-five  thousand  young  wom- 
I  en  who  are  well  prepared.  Dr.  John 
I  Studebaker,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  makes  the  following 
statement  in  Professional  Nurses  Are 
,  Heeded: 

I  The  demand  for  professional  nurses  is  ur- 
I  gent.  The  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of 
I  this  country  are  not  sending  enough  properly 
qualified  candidates  to  schook  of  nursing  to 
supply  this  urgent  war  need.  Our  schook  can 

I  help  immeasurably  by  (i)  supplying  accurate 
information  about  the  profession  of  nursing  to 


students,  (a)  furnishing  information  requested 
by  schook  of  nursing  after  a  graduate  has 
applied  for  admission,  and  (3)  using  best 
vocational  guidance  techniques  to  insure  not 
only  an  increased  supply  of  candidates  for 
schook  of  nursing  but  also  a  better  selected 
group. 

In  wartime  training  facilities  must  not 
be  wasted  on  poorly  qualified  candidates 
and  for  lack  of  informational  guidance 
individuals  must  not  be  diverted  even 
temporarily  from  other  channels  in 
which  they  can  best  serve.  I  presume 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  nursing 
has,  like  many  other  fields,  felt  the  com¬ 
petition  of  WAAC  and  WAVE  enlist¬ 
ments,  and  the  interest  in  industry  is 
shown  in  the  recruiting  of  well-qualified 
women  for  various  types  of  positions  in 
industry  at  the  present  time. 

Vocational  Leaflet  No.  10,  Profes¬ 
sional  Nurses  Are  Needed,  has  been  sent 
to  every  secondary  school  in  the  United 
States.  Similar  material  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  State  Councils  for 
War  Service  and  may  be  secured  either 
through  your  state  Nursing  Council 
from  a  National  Nursing  Council  for 
War  Service  representative.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  of  these  booklets. 

Again  on  behalf  of  the  National  Nurs¬ 
ing  Council  for  War  Service  may  I  make 
an  ap[)eal  for  your  cooperation  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  interesting  college  women  in 
preparing  for  nursing.  It  really  is  war 
work  with  a  future. 


FINAL  REPORT  ON  THE  KANSAS  CITY  JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
EXPERIMENT  ^ 

Leonaso  V.  Koos 
University  of  Chicago 


Dusing  its  sessions  in  1929  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  approved  a  request  from  the 
school  authorities  in  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri  for  p>ermission  to  develop  an  ex¬ 
perimental  junior-college  program  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  supervise  it. 
Organization  of  the  program  was  set  up 
during  the  school  year  1929-30  and 
actual  op)eration  began  in  September, 
1930.  During  the  summer  of  1936  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Kansas  City  or¬ 
dered  discontinuance  of  the  experimental 
unit  at  the  end  of  the  program  for  stu¬ 
dents  entering  it  in  September,  1936. 
Since  the  experimental  program  for  the 
students  extended  over  a  span  of  three 
school  years,  the  experiment  was  actu¬ 
ally  terminated  in  the  spring  of  1939. 
Report  of  the  committee  could  hardly 
be  made  before  the  completion  of  fol¬ 
low-up  inquiries  of  students  who  had 
been  graduated  from  the  experimental 
program  and  had  shown  what  they 
could  do  after  transfer  to  higher  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  present  report  is  based 
chiefly  on  an  investigation  completed 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  experimental  junior  college,  Rich¬ 
ard  Ayers  Ball,  who  submitted  the  re¬ 
port  as  a  Doctor’s  dissertation  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  under  the  title, 
“A  Description  of  the  Northeast  Ex¬ 
perimental  Junior  College,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.” 

The  main  purpose  of  the  experiment 


1  This  report  was  read  before  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  at  Chicago,  March  S4,  1943. 
It  is  signed  by  Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois;  James  M. 
Wood,  President,  Stephens  College;  and  Leonard  V, 
Koos,  University  of  Chicago,  Ckairman. 


is  indicated  in  the  first  report  of  the 
supervising  committee,  made  in  1930, 
which  includes  the  following  sentence:* 
“The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
bring  about  a  closer  articulation  be¬ 
tween  the  senior  high  school  and  the 
junior  college  and  to  effect,  if  possible, 
such  an  economy  in  the  time  required 
for  graduation  from  the  junior  college 
that  the  total  number  of  years  required 
for  the  completion  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  through  junior  col¬ 
lege  shall  be  twelve  years  instead  of  the 
traditional  fourteen  years.”  For  some 
years  the  Kansas  City  system  had  been 
on  a  thirteen-year  basis,  inclusive  of 
junior-college  years,  the  saving  of  one 
year  having  already  been  made  in  el^ 
mentary-  and  earlier  secondary-school 
grades. 

Dr.  Ball’s  report  includes  a  restat^ 
ment  in  extenso  of  the  purposes  of  the 
experiment.  This  restatement  refers  to 
“bridging  the  gap”  between  high  school 
and  college,  the  shortening  of  time  r^ 
quired  for  preprofessional  preparation, 
the  try-out  for  further  college  work  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  kind  of  program  that  was 
put  into  effect,  and  the  encouragement 
of  more  students  to  have  a  minimum  of 
junior-college  education. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has 
been  said  in  previous  reports,  a  brief 
description  of  the  set-up  and  program 
of  the  experimental  junior  college  is  here 
introduced.  The  experimental  unit  was 
installed  in  Northeast  High  School,  a 
senior  high  school  including  Grades  X, 

•  Nosth  Central  Association  Quarterly,  V  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1930),  198. 
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XI  and  XII,  which  were,  because  of  the 
absence  of  Grade  VIII,  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  years  of  the  Kansas  City 
system.  The  enrolment  of  this  high 
sdool  was  approximately  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred.  On  an  adjoining  site  was  North¬ 
east  Junior  High  School,  a  two-grade 
school  enrolling  pupils  in  Grades  VII 
and  IX.  For  each  year  from  1930  to 
1936,  inclusive,  about  150  to  200  stu¬ 
dents  nearing  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  the  work  in  Northeast  High  School 
volunteered  for  the  experimental  pro¬ 
gram,  which  they  entered  in  September 
of  the  next  school  year.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  students  embarking  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  seven  years  was  1,226. 
Of  this  number,  slightly  fewer  than  half 
(607,  or  49.5  percent)  were  graduated 
from  the  program;  something  more  than 
a  fourth  (360,  or  29.4  percent)  were 
not  graduated  but  received  high-school 
diplomas,  either  after  one  year  in  the 
experimental  program  and  a  final  year 
in  the  high  school  or  after  two  years 
in  the  experimental  program;  and  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  fourth  (259,  or  21.1 
percent)  withdrew  entirely  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  schools. 

The  curriculum  of  the  experimental 
junior  college  extended  through  three 
school  years,  one  year  less  than  is  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  last  two  high- 
school  and  the  two  junior-college  years. 
Readjustments  in  the  curriculum,  aimed 
at  saving  the  year,  included  elimination 
of  duplication  in  high-school  and  col¬ 
lege  courses  and  a  reorganization  di¬ 
rected  toward  more  effective  motivation 
and  horizontal  integration.  Several  new 
courses  were  developed,  among  them  a 
course  in  literature  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
perience  in  oral  and  written  expression 
and  composite  courses  in  physical,  bio¬ 
logical,  and  social  science. 

The  program  was  organized  to  pro¬ 
vide  curriculum  differentiation  for  (i) 
students  who  planned  to  continue  b 


higher  institutions,  and  (2)  students 
who  wanted  a  terminal  curriculum  and 
would  seek  employment  rather  than 
transfer  to  higher  institutions.  The 
preparatory  program  was  in  two  divi¬ 
sions,  Liberal  Arts  and  Pre-Engineer¬ 
ing.  The  terminal  curriculum  prepared 
the  students  for  commercial  occupations. 

APPRAISAL  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 

In  approaching  an  appraisal  of  the 
Northeast  Experimental  Junior  College, 
it  is  important  to  know  something  of 
the  ages  and  abilities  of  the  students 
as  compared  with  students  in  the  usual 
programs.  Evidence  presented  by  Dr. 
Ball  shows  the  median  age  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  students  in  “New  Plan  II,”  that 
is,  the  second  year  of  the  experimental 
unit  corresponding  roughly  to  the  Fresh¬ 
man  college  year,  to  have  been  about 
sbcteen  and  a  half  years.  No  evidence 
is  presented  concerning  the  ages  of  stu¬ 
dents  on  completbg  the  experimental 
unit,  but,  assuming  that  they  progressed 
on  schedule,  the  median  age  on  gradu¬ 
ation  was  not  far  from  eighteen  and  a 
fourth  years.  They  were,  thus,  from 
one  and  three-fourths  to  two  years 
younger  than  students  completing  the 
second  year  of  college  under  typical 
arrangements  elsewhere. 

Differences  in  ability  of  students  m 
the  experimental  unit  and  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  program  are  suggested  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  from  a  comparison  of  scores  on 
the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability  of  New 
Plan  I  students  and  of  Juniors  b  North¬ 
east  High  School,  and  of  scores  on  the 
Ohio  Psychological  Examination  of  New 
Plan  II  students  and  Seniors  in  North¬ 
east  High  School.  In  both  comparisons 
the  medians  for  New  Plan  students  are 
approximately  the  same  as  the  third 
quartile  measures  for  high-school  stu¬ 
dents.  The  evidence  points  to  rather 
notable  typical  superiority  of  New  Plan 
students  over  students  in  regular  pro- 
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grams.  Differences  in  favor  of  New  Plan 
students  were  found  also  in  the  results 
of  reading  tests.  This  superiority  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  more  competent  students  to 
volunteer  for  the  experimental  program 
and  the  reputation  of  this  program 
among  students  as  a  rather  “stiff”  one 
because  of  the  acceleration  involved. 

Statements  in  appraisal  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  program  are  made  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  evidence  contained  in  Dr.  Ball’s 
report  concerning  (i)  accomplishments 
of  students  as  indicated  by  results  of 
tests,  and  (2)  follow-up  studies  of  New 
Plan  students. 

Among  the  tests  administered  during 
several  years  to  students  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  unit  were  those  of  the  Coop>er- 
ative  Test  program,  for  which  national 
norms  at  the  Sophomore  college  level 
are  available.  The  evidence  reported  by 
Dr.  Ball  from  these  tests  includes  com¬ 
parison  of  the  percentile  ranks  for  New 
Plan  III  students  with  the  national 
norms.  On  the  English  Tests  of  the 
Cooperative  battery,  given  during  sev¬ 
en  years  of  the  experiment.  New  Plan 
III  students  in  college-preparatory  pro¬ 
grams  did  notably  less  well  than  the 
national  norms  in  three  years,  notably 
better  in  two  years,  and  almost  as  well 
in  two  years.  On  the  Co-operative  Lit¬ 
erary  Acquaintance  Test,  these  college- 
preparatory  groups  performed  about  on 
a  par  in  two  years,  less  well  in  two 
years,  and  notably  better  in  three  years. 
On  the  Contemporary  Affairs  Test,  for 
the  four  years  it  was  administered,  the 
median  measures  were  slightly  higher 
than  the  national  norms  for  the  college- 
preparatory  groups  in  two  years  and 
slightly  lower  in  two  years.  On  the 
General  Culture  Test,  the  college-pre¬ 
paratory  groups  did  less  well  than  the 
national  norms  in  all  three  years  it  was 
administered.  On  the  General  Science 
Test,  the  medians  of  the  college-pre¬ 


paratory  group  were  markedly  higher 
than  the  national  norms  in  all  six  years 
it  was  administered.  On  the  General 
Mathematics  Test,  college-preparatory 
medians  were  higher  than  national  norms 
for  two  years  and  lower  for  one.  For 
the  pre-engineering  group  of  students, 
the  score  on  the  General  Mathematics 
Test  was  much  higher  than  the  national 
norm  for  all  three  years  in  which  the 
comparisons  were  made.  The  scores  on 
such  of  these  tests  as  were  administered 
to  the  non-college-preparatory  group 
were  usually  lower  than  for  the  colleg^ 
preparatory  group  and  than  the  naticm- 
al  norms. 

One  carries  away  from  these  several 
comparisons  the  conclusion  that,  within 
the  limits  of  the  validity  of  the  tests 
used,  some  of  the  results  are  distinctly 
favorable  and  most  of  them  not  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  college-preparatory 
group,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on 
the  average  this  group  was  something 
like  one  and  three-fourths  to  two  years 
younger  than  students  represented  in 
the  national  norms. 

To  one  well  acquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
perimental  unit,  the  curriculum  pattern 
helps  to  account  for  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ferentials.  For  example,  the  significantly 
higher  Kansas  City  scores  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Science  Test  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  emphasis  on  science  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  curriculum  and  the  lower  scores 
on  the  General  Culture  Test  by  rela¬ 
tively  less  emphasis  on  the  arts. 

A  comprehensive  follow-up  inquiry  of 
students  in  this  experimental  program 
would  consider  them  in  the  following 
logical  groups:  (i)  the  graduates  trans¬ 
ferring  to  higher  institutions,  (2)  the 
graduates  of  the  college-preparatory 
programs  not  transferring,  (3)  the 
graduates  of  the  terminal  commercial 
curriculum,  (4)  the  students  receiving 
high-school  diplomas,  and  (5)  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  transferred  to  other  schoob 
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or  withdrew  from  Northeast  before 
earning  sufficient  credit  to  receive  a 
high-school  diploma.  Dr.  Ball’s  follow¬ 
up  investigations  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  first  and  third  groups;  namely, 
the  graduates  who  transferred  to  higher 
institutions  and  the  graduates  of  the 
terminal  commercial  curriculum. 

The  proportion  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  Northeast  Junior  College  of 
the  years  1933  to  1939,  inclusive,  sub¬ 
sequently  enrolling  in  senior  colleges 
was  60  percent.  This  proportion  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  percentage 
of  college  sophomores  in  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  who  continue  into  the  third  col¬ 
lege  year,  but  the  difference  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  junior-col¬ 
lege  graduates  shifted  to  different  insti¬ 
tutions  instead  of  continuing  in  the 
same  institutions,  and  the  further  fact 
that  many  of  them  had  taken  terminal 
rather  than  preparatory  programs.  Sev¬ 
enty  percent  of  these  graduates  who 
transferred  stayed  on  in  the  senior  col¬ 
leges  to  receive  degrees. 

Dr.  Ball  reports  what  are  called  the 
“average  scholarship  indexes”  for  the 
graduates  of  each  class  (a)  for  work 
taken  in  Northeast  Junior  College,  and 
(b)  for  work  taken  in  senior  colleges. 
To  illustrate,  for  the  graduates  of  the 
Class  of  1933  who  transferred  to  senior 
colleges,  the  average  index  in  the  junior 
college,  correct  to  tenths,  was  2.6, 
whereas,  for  the  same  group  in  senior 
colleges,  it  was  2.8.  Compared  in  this 
way,  this  is  the  only  class  group  of  the 
seven  for  which  the  senior-college  index 
is  higher  than  the  junior-college  index. 
For  the  1934  group  the  indexes  are 
equal.  For  the  five  remaining  class 
groups  the  senior-college  indexes  are 
lower  than  the  junior-college, — for  two 
years  by  .1  only,  for  two  years  by  .2, 
and  for  one  year  by  .4.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  from  Dr.  Ball’s  table 
whether  or  not  these  differences  are 


statistically  significant,  but,  for  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  single  year  when  there 
was  a  differential  of  .4,  they  are  small. 
Besides,  all  the  averages  for  the  senior- 
college  level  are  well  above  the  mark 
of  “M”  in  a  marking  system  with  four 
passing  marks  of  “E,”  “S,”  “M,”  and 

<ij  n 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  record  of  the 
graduates  of  the  experimental  unit,  as 
indicated  by  the  proportions  continuing 
in  senior  colleges,  the  proportions  re¬ 
ceiving  degrees,  and  the  senior-college 
marks  received,  is  a  creditable  one. 

Appraisal  of  the  experiment  as  it 
concerns  the  graduates  of  the  terminal 
commercial  curriculum  would  rest  in 
large  part  on  their  success  in  finding 
and  keeping  employment.  The  systema¬ 
tic  follow-up  in  1939  of  the  graduates 
of  this  curriculum  for  the  five  years 
1934  to  1938,  inclusive,  found  ninety 
percent  employed.  The  proportion  of 
these  graduates  employed  following 
graduation  was  high  even  during  1934 
and  1935,  when  youth  completing  cur- 
riculums  and  schools  were  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  being  satisfactorily 
placed  or  being  placed  at  all. 

It  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the 
appraisal  undertaken  in  Dr.  Ball’s  in¬ 
vestigation  does  not  include  inquiry  into 
what  may  be  termed  the  problem  of 
social  adjustment  of  the  transfer  stu¬ 
dent  that  might  arise  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  averaged  one  and  three-fourths 
to  two  years  younger  than  his  associates 
in  the  higher  institutions.  Appraisal 
has  been  in  terms  of  progress  through 
the  senior  college  and  degree  of  success 
as  measured  by  marks.  However,  the 
favorable  record  of  progress  and  aca¬ 
demic  success  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
as  partial  or  indirect  testimony  of  suc¬ 
cessful  adjustment.  Furthermore,  the 
success  of  the  graduates  of  the  commer- 
cal  courses  in  finding  and  in  keeping 
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employment  indicates  ability  to  adjust 
in  the  business  world. 

As  Dr.  Ball  reports  no  follow-up 
studies  of  the  three  remaining  groups 
of  students  represented,  any  appraisal 
of  the  exi)erimental  unit  as  it  affected 
these  groups  must  be  made  by  specu¬ 
lation  concerning  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  accessibility  of  the  imit 
to  prospective  students. 

(i)  The  graduates  of  the  college- 
preparatory  curriculums  who  did  not 
transfer  to  senior  colleges  made  up  about 
two-fffths  of  the  graduates  and  about 
one-eighth  of  the  original  entrants  of 
the  Northeast  Junior  College.  For  these 
graduates  the  program  was  terminal, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  in  col¬ 
lege-preparatory  curriculums.  Careful 
examination  of  the  courses  included 
warrants  the  assertion  that  several  were 
organized  to  afford  greater  terminal 
liberal-arts  values  than  do  the  more  tra¬ 
ditional  courses  usually  given  in  the 
first  two  college  years.  The  suggestion 
is  put  forward  in  Dr.  Ball’s  report  that 
Northeast  Junior  College  made  college 
work  available  to  a  larger  number  of 
youth  than  would  otherwise  have  had 
these  opportunities,  and,  although  he 
does  not  establish  the  claim  by  evi¬ 
dence,  the  advantage  may  be  inferred 
from  other  studies  of  the  influence  of 
accessibility  on  the  proportion  of  youth 
utilizing  opportunities  for  college  edu¬ 
cation.  School  officials  of  Kansas  City 
report  that  during  the  period  of  the 
experiment  more  than  twice  as  many 
students  from  the  district  served  by 
Northeast  High  School  entered  the 
Northeast  Junior  College  and  graduated 
each  year  than  had  from  this  same  ter¬ 
ritory  entered  and  graduated  from  the 
regular  Kansas  City  Junior  College  in 
any  year  preceding  or  following  the 
continuance  of  the  Experimental  Junior 
College.  In  all  probability  some  of  the 
non-continuing  graduates  of  Northeast 


Junior  College  shared  in  the  try-out 
value  advocated  for  all  non-continuing 
groups,  inclusive  of  the  two  remaining 
groups. 

(2)  It  has  previously  been  reported 
that  the  students  receiving  high-schocd 
diplomas  and,  therefore,  not  continuing 
in  the  experimental  program,  made  up 
something  more  than  a  fourth  (294 
percent)  of  all  original  entrants.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  these  students 
had  either  one  or  two  years  of  the  thre^ 
year  experimental  program  and  were 
advantaged  to  the  extent  that  the  work 
was  more  significant  for  them  than  the 
later  years  of  the  regular  high-school 
program  in  Kansas  City.  These  stu¬ 
dents  shared  also  in  the  advantages  of 
the  try-out  experience  with  college  work 
as  represented  in  the  experimental  pro¬ 
gram.  That  experience  must  have  in¬ 
fluenced  some  of  these  students  not  to 
complete  the  experimental  college  pro¬ 
gram. 

(3)  The  students  who  transferred  to 
other  schools  or  withdrew  before 
ceiving  a  high-school  diploma,  as  previ¬ 
ously  reported,  made  up  more  than  a 
fifth  (2 1. 1  percent)  of  all  students 
entering  the  program.  Dr.  Ball’s  report 
does  not  indicate  how  many  of  these 
students  dropped  out  of  school  entirdy 
on  withdrawing  from  the  experimental 
unit  and  what  number  transferred  to 
other  schools.  Nor  does  it  indicate  for 
the  drop-outs  how  long  they  stayed  in 
the  program;  or,  for  the  transfers,  how 
many  subsequently  finished  high  school 
or  went  on  to  college  elsewhere.  In  the 
absence  of  information  along  these  lines, 
it  is  impossible  to  venture  any  stat^ 
ment  in  appraisal  of  the  experimental 
program  as  far  as  its  merit  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  experience  of  this  group, 
except  to  repeat  the  belief  that  some  oi 
them  were  probably  advantaged  to  the 
extent  that  the  program  may  have  been 
better  for  them  than  the  regular  high- 
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school  program  and  to  the  extent  that 
it  gave  them  a  try-out  experience  in 
college  work. 

In  two  respects  the  outcomes  of  and 
experience  in  the  Kansas  City  junior- 
college  experiment  have  a  special  time¬ 
liness  for  current  educational  discussions 
concerning  the  level  of  education  repre¬ 
sented.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  advocacy  in  recent  years  of  a 
four-year  college,  or  junior  college,  in¬ 
cluding  the  last  two  high-school  and  the 
first  two  college  years.  In  some  a^)ects 
the  Northeast  Junior  College  was  such 
a  unit,  and,  therefore,  the  experiment 
contributes  to  an  opinion  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  operating  four-year  junior  col¬ 
leges.  Although  Northeast  High  School 
was  a  three-grade  senior  high  school  at 
the  time  the  experimental  unit  was 
housed  there,  it  was  found  necessary  for 
several  years,  because  of  overcrowding, 
to  retain  some  hundreds  of  pupils  of 
Grade  X  in  Northeast  Junior  High 
School  on  an  adjacent  site.  This  shift 
left  in  the  Northeast  plant  students  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  span  of  four  school  years. 
Also,  it  has  already  been  reported  here 
that  some  students  entering  the  ex¬ 
perimental  unit  transferred  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  program.  It  would  seem  that  the 
step  to  a  fully  integrated  four-year  unit 
would  not  have  been  a  long  one.  The 
experiment  suggests  the  feasibility  of 
a  two-track  junior  college;  that  is,  a 
four-year  junior  college  and  a  carefully 


integrated  three-year  junior  college 
for  superior  students,  with  provision 
for  convenient  transfer  from  the  four- 
year  to  the  three-year  track,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  other  timely  relationship  con¬ 
cerns  the  current  practice,  for  the 
emergency,  in  a  number  of  colleges  of 
admitting  students  completing  the  third 
year  of  high-school  work  to  the  Fresh¬ 
man  college  year.  Experience  in  the 
Kansas  City  experiment  suggests  the 
feasibility  and  to  some  extent  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  practice.  It  would  seem 
that  the  experimental  organization  in 
Kansas  City  has  the  advantage  over  the 
current  practice  in  working  out  for  su¬ 
perior  students  a  careful  articulation  of 
high-school  and  college  work  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  equivalent  acceleration. 
Should  acceleration  in  the  upper  high- 
school  and  junior-college  years  prove 
desirable  as  a  permanent  policy,  it  is 
evident  that  the  acceleration  should  be 
secured  by  a  reorganization  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  three  or  four  years  and  not 
by  the  mere  omission  of  a  year  of  high- 
school  work.  The  Kansas  City  Experi¬ 
ment  has  shown  some  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  some  such  reorganization. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  experiment  has  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  understanding 
of  and  experience  with  problems  in  the 
area  of  the  organizational  relationships 
of  high  school  and  junior  college. 
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General  Education  in  the  Progressive 
College,  by  Louis  T.  Benezet.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1943.  Pp.  viii  +  190. 

This  monograph  b  an  exposition  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  programs  of  certain  “pro¬ 
gressive”  colleges.  It  opens  with  two  chapters 
on  the  “Aims  and  Methods  in  College  Edu¬ 
cation”  and  “General  Education  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  College,”  in  the  second  of  which  the 
author  identifies  the  different  approaches  to 
general  education  both  in  the  progressive  and 
in  other  colleges.  The  treatment  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  separate  chapters  on  each  of 
three  progressive  colleges,  namely,  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence,  Bennington,  and  Bard, — two  colleges  for 
women  and  one  for  men.  For  each  institution 
there  b  the  story  of  its  commitment  to  pro- 
gressivbm  and  a  description  of  its  program  as 
to  aims,  the  course  and  methods  of  study, 
procedures  in  evaluation,  and  admissions  poli¬ 
cies.  The  next  chapter  undertakes  to  general- 
be  for  the  three  colleges  on  these  main  phases 
of  the  programs.  Illustration  of  the  “conclu¬ 
sions”  from  thb  process  of  generalization  may 
be  provided  by  quotation  of  three  statements 
under  the  heading  of  “aims”:  “The  main  tenet 
of  the  college  aims  b  to  build  a  program 
which  in  each  individual  student  case  takes  its 
form  according  to  that  student’s  interests, 
abilities,  and  needs”;  “a  second  aim  b  to 
make  college  education  more  vital  by  taking 
more  of  its  form  and  content  from  present-day 
life and  “a  third  aim  b  to  prepare  each 
student  in  some  way  to  be  an  active  and 
intelligent  member  of  our  sodety”  (p.  138). 
A  chapter  entitled  “As  the  Teachers  See  It” 
reports  the  outcomes  of  systematic  interviews 
with  forty-eight  instructors  in  which  the  focus 
was  on  the  “ideas  behind  the  programs.”  The 
monograph  approprbtely  concludes  with  a 
chapter  of  “Summary  and  Interpretation.” 

Prospective  readers  should  not  take  up  the 
monograph  in  the  expectation  that  it  provides 
both  an  evaluation  and  an  exposition  of  pro- 
gressivbm  at  the  college  level.  The  author 
makes  no  claims  toward  evaluation.  Final 
evaluation  of  the  innovations  comprehended 
by  thb  movement  b  still  remote,  although  it 
b  fair  to  say  that  competent  description  and 
interpretation  are  an  essential  first  step  in 


efforts  at  appraisal.  Restriction  of  the  study 
to  exposition  does  not  keep  the  author  from 
expressing  the  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  mono¬ 
graph  that  “the  strength  of  the  ideas  behind 
the  programs  b  such  that  they  will  endure” 
(p.  184),  and  it  b  not  too  difficult  in  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  to  detect  at  other  points  what 
seems  to  be  a  favorable  bias  of  the  investi¬ 
gator. 

One  comes  away  from  perusal  of  the  report 
with  admiration  for  a  study  competently 
made.  Thb  impression  does  not  derive  from 
mere  assertion  by  the  author  that  he  gave  a 
year  and  a  half  to  the  study,  but  rather  from 
hb  accurate  and  discriminating  use  of  docu¬ 
mentary  materbb  on  the  progressive  college 
as  well  as  of  the  voluminous  literature  of 
higher  education  and  from  skillful  organiza¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  the  outcomes  of 
numerous  intervbws.  The  monograph  b  com¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  all  who  desin 
a  compact  and  well-nigh  objective  description 
and  interpretation  of  the  progressive-college 
movement.  It  b  well  written  and  in  thb  re¬ 
spect  presents  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
labored  style  of  most  doctors’  dissertations. 

Leonabd  V.  Koos 

University  of  Chicago 

Associate’s  Degree  and  Graduation 
Practices  in  Junior  Colleges,  by  W.  C. 
Eells.  Terminal  Ekiucation  Monograph, 
No.  43.  Washington:  American  A^o- 
ciation  of  Junior  Colleges,  1942.  Pp. 
vi  -|-  126. 

Thb  b  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  studies  on 
terminal  education  in  the  junior  college  spon¬ 
sored  and  published  by  the  American  Asso- 
dation  of  Junior  Colleges.  It  b  a  report  by 
its  executive  secretary  of  a  study  made  of  tlm 
hbtory  and  practices  relative  to  the  award 
of  the  Associate’s  degree. 

The  presentation  of  statbtics  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  practice  and  of  attitudes  b  preceded 
by  short  hbtorical  summaries  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  college  degrees  in  general  and  of  the 
Assocbte’s  degree  in  particular  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  Assodate’s  de¬ 
gree  antedates  the  junior  college  movement 
but  has  spread  widely  only  among  junior  col¬ 
leges,  especially  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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At  present  244  or  40  percent  of  junior 
coDeges  in  the  United  States  award  the  Asso¬ 
ciate’s  degree,  the  practice  being  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  California  (83  percent)  and  more 
prevalent  in  the  Northwest  (60  percent)  and 
North  Central  Area  (43  percent)  than  in  the 
South  and  East.  The  practice  is  much  more 
common  among  larger  schoob  than  among 
smaller  ones. 

More  than  thirty  different  titles  are  found 
for  the  degrees  awarded,  the  Associate  in  Arts 
being  by  far  the  most  common  (83.3  percent 
of  all  recipients) .  Some  schools  (30  percent) 
award  more  than  one  type  of  degree.  Little 
difference  in  practice  exbts  as  between  terminal 
and  non-terminal  students. 

The  very  large  majority  of  faculty  and 
studenb  in  institutions  awarding  the  Asso¬ 
ciate’s  degree  favor  the  practice  and  among 
those  not  awarding  it,  faculties  are  almost 
equally  distributed  among  “favorable,”  “indif¬ 
ferent,”  and  “unfavorable”  attitudes,  while 
students  in  the  latter  institutions  tend  to  be 
indifferent  (55  percent)  or  favorable  j(40  per¬ 
cent).  The  attitudes  of  communities  tend  to 
follow  the  same  general  patterns,  though 
leaning  a  little  more  towards  indifference. 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schoob  b  opposed  to  granting  of 
degrees  and  insbts  upon  the  requirement  of 
sixty  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  for  a 
statement  or  diploma  of  graduation  or  title 
of  Associate  in  Arts.  Other  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies  seem  rebtively  indifferent,  their  statements 
varying  from  permissive  authority  or  no 
statement  in  the  majority  of  instsmces  to 
proscription  of  degrees  in  a  few  states  prin- 
dpaUy  in  the  South.  State  departments  are 
divided  but  lean  heavily  towards  “no  objec¬ 
tion.”  With  respect  to  baccabureate  degrees 
there  b  rather  general  opposition. 

The  monograph  also  contains  summaries  of 
opinions  and  practices  with  respect  to  uses  of 
academic  costume— design  and  color — and  to 
types  of  diplomas. 

The  final  recommendations  favor  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  the  degree  of  Assocbte  in  Arb  or 
Assocbte  in  Science  with  qualifying  phrases 
such  as  “in  Music”  or  “in  Business”  to  all 
junior  college  graduates  of  two  year  curricub. 
The  use  of  black  academic  gown  and  cap 
without  hood  b  favored  also. 

The  report  b  both  condse  and  clear,  and 
contains  a  selected  bibliography. 

The  author  of  thb  review  does  not  strenu¬ 
ously  object  to  the  award  of  degrees,  but  he 
regreb  the  tendency  in  general  of  thb  new 
institution  in  American  education  with  such 
great  possibilities  for  unique  contributions  and 


for  meeting  peculbrly  very  important  needs 
of  American  youth  and  American  society,  to 
ape  the  traditions  and  academbation  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  Far  too  many  junior 
college  adminbtrators  and  instructors  have 
subordinated  the  peculbr  nature  of  the  junior 
college  and  ib  most  challenging  opportunities 
to  their  personal  and  professional  vanity  and 
desire  to  strut  as  “college  professors,”  “deans,” 
and  “college  presidenb.” 

Hakl  R.  Douglass 

University  of  Colorado 

Religious  Counseling  of  College  Stu¬ 
dents,  by  Thornton  W.  Merriam.  Wash¬ 
ington:  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  Pp.  79. 

In  brief  space.  Dr.  Merriam  and  hb  aids 
have  identified  the  problems  in  the  Religion 
field,  touched  briefly  upon  such  issues  as  the 
denominational  nature  of  religious  expression, 
a  counselor’s  duty  of  expanding  student  inter¬ 
est,  and  treated  the  matter  of  complacency  or 
the  failure  to  see  religion  as  a  phase  of  culture. 
He  dbcusses  the  rebtion  of  campus  life,  politi¬ 
cal  issues,  social  movemenb,  literary  values 
and  personal  organizational  interesb  to  spe¬ 
cific  personal  and  religious  growth  of  given 
studenb.  The  interview  b  considered. 

Part  One  b  a  discussion  of  sb  steps  in¬ 
cluding  the  counselor’s  understanding,  relief 
from  tension  on  the  part  of  the  student,  self- 
undersbnding,  formulation  of  the  problem, 
treatment  of  the  situation,  course  of  actions, 
assbting  counselee  in  evaluating  the  results, 
and  following  through.  There  are  references 
to  referrab  but  the  subject  suffers  due  to  the 
brevity  of  the  economy  of  space.  The  coun¬ 
selor’s  task  of  relating  a  student  to  groups  of 
like  interest  is  well  summarized  under  six 
topics  and  the  agencies  available  to  a  counselor 
are  discussed.  Motivation  and  the  dynamics 
of  re-education  merit  more  attention  than  they 
receive. 

The  responsibility  of  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  for  religious  guidance  b  skiUfuUy  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  educational  hbtory  of  thb 
theme  b  presented  in  convincing  fashion  in¬ 
cluding  curriculum  changes,  vocational  em- 
phasb,  cultural  shift,  and  the  tendency  for 
science  to  dbpbce  philosophy,  art,  and  religion 
in  the  conduct  of  colleges. 

Given  cases  are  used  to  illustrate  the  dis¬ 
cussions  relating  to  fear,  self-understanding, 
identification,  and  course  of  action.  Creative 
personalities,  medibtion  and  prayer,  group 
worship,  fellowship,  and  literature  appear  with 
special  techniques  of  the  religion  field.  Records 
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are  touched  upon  but  not  illustrated.  The 
training  of  the  religious  counselor  is  ably  out¬ 
lined.  Faculty  interchange,  administration, 
counseling  organization,  and  community  aids 
are  each  given  a  helpful  paragraph.  Lack  of 
knowledge  about  religion,  present  day  ethical 
confusion,  and  religion  for  social  action  are 
treated  with  understanding. 

The  text  is  systematic,  interestingly  written, 
and  for  a  seventy-seven  page  booklet,  covers 
this  vast  field  in  a  striking  manner.  No  coun¬ 
selor  in  this  or  allied  areas  of  experience  should 
be  without  it  > '  < 

Edward  W.  Blakeman 
Vmversity  of  Michigan 

Youth  and  Instruction  in  Marriage 
and  Family  Living,  by  Laura  W.  Drum¬ 
mond.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1942.  Pp.  ix  -|- 
186. 

Dr.  Drummond  reports  in  this  book  what 
she  finds  to  be  the  preferred  materials  of 
instruction  for  marriage  and  family  living  as 
stated  by  633  students  and  alumni  of  two 
Pennsylvania  colleges.  The  areas  of  subject 
matter  of  greatest  value  to  these  participants 
in  the  order  of  their  stated  importance  were: 
premarital  and  marital  sex  adjustments;  pre¬ 
marriage  problems,  including  dating,  courtdiip, 
and  choice  of  mate;  accord  in  marriage  and 
family  relationships;  family  economics  with 
special  reference  to  budgeting;  child  guidance 
and  the  role  of  the  child  in  the  family;  ad¬ 
justments  between  generations;  discord;  re¬ 
ligion  in  family  living;  and  the  family  as  a 
sodal  institution. 

Identity  of  the  two  Pennsylvania  colleges 
cooperating  in  the  study  is  lightly  concealed 
under  the  designations  “S”  and  “T."  Student 
participants  were  drawn  from  freshman  (330) 
and  senior  (164)  dasses  and  the  alumni  were 
chosen  from  those  graduating  within  the  five 
years  prior  to  the  study.  Undergraduates 
were  predominantly  (70  percent)  liberal  arts 
college  students  and  partidpating  alumni  were 
an  graduates  of  liberal  arts  coUeges.  An  effort 
was  made  to  exclude  from  the  study  students 
registered  in  courses  on  the  famUy  and  alumni 
and  undergraduates  from  the  Colleges  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  indicated  purpose  being  to  eliminate 
possible  professional  interest  and  bias  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  study.  Only  thirty-nine 
of  the  partidpants  were  married  and  iJl  but 
four  of  these  were  alumni.  One  hundred 
eighty-eight  were  women. 


The  first  chapter  summarizes  the  study  and 
the  last  presents  the  conclusions  and  implica¬ 
tions  deduced  by  the  author.  One  chapter 
gives  a  sketchy  history  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  for  marriage  and  family 
living  in  the  United  States  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  role  of  educational  institutions. 
In  the  other  four  chapters  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  the  methods  and  techniques  used  in 
initiating  and  prosecuting  the  study  and  pre¬ 
sents  her  analysis  of  the  data  secured.  Rather 
liberal  use  is  made  of  the  Chi  Square  Teat 
and  other  typical  statbtical  devices.  An  ap¬ 
pendix  gives  sociological  data  about  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  presents  the  statistical  forms  used 
in  collecting  data. 

By  comparing  the  relative  ratings  given  by 
different  groups  of  the  participating  subjects 
Dr.  Drummond  arrives  at  certain  conclusions 
and  implications  which  she  thinks  important 
in  planning  instruction  for  marriage  and  family 
living.  For  example,  questions  for  discussion 
are  rated  so  much  alike  by  men  and  women 
that  mixed  classes  are  judged  appropriate  for 
instruction,  so  far  as  interest  in  subject  matter 
is  concerned.  The  two  institutioru,  “S”  and 
“T,”  varied  enough  in  their  rating  of  questions 
to  indicate  need  for  varying  programs  of  in¬ 
struction  to  suit  particular  groups.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  suggested  by  participants 
involving  their  own  personal  problems  points 
to  a  need  for  individual  counselling  services 
in  courtship  and  family  relationship  difficulties 
of  young  people.  A  minor  conclusion  in  this 
study,  that  there  is  no  association  between 
courses  taken  in  college  and  the  sex  of  stu¬ 
dents  (p.  173),  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
experience  in  most  large  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  But  the  author  does  not  claim  either 
that  the  partidpating  students  and  alumni  are 
typical  or  that  the  findings  apply  beyond  the 
two  cooperating  colleges. 

A  basic  assumption  in  this  study  is  that 
the  evaluations  and  desires  of  students  are 
important  and  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  giving  instruction  for  family  living.  With 
this  assumption  the  reviewer  agrees  fully,  but 
he  believes  further  that  persons  planning  pro¬ 
grams  of  instruction  in  marriage  and  family 
living  must  be  aware  of  the  limitations  of  thb 
source  of  materials  for  instruction.  When  it 
has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  per¬ 
sons  can  be  married  for  twenty  years  or  longer 
and  still  be  unaware  of  some  of  the  vital 
areas  of  happy  family  adjustment,  it  might 
be  expecting  too  mudi  to  think  that  college 
freshmen,  seniors,  and  newly-graduated  alumni 
(most  of  whom  are  unmarried  and  have  taken 
no  critical  courses  on  the  subject)  can  go 
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very  far  in  pointing  the  way  to  instruction 
for  successful  family  life. 

On  the  whole  this  study  as  a  doctor’s  dis¬ 
sertation  maintains  scientific  objectivity  and 
reserve.  As  a  book  it  is  more  interesting  and 
readable  than  the  usual  dissertation. 

B.  F.  Timmons 

University  of  Illinois 

Columbia  University  Cooperative  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Pre-Service  Education  of 
Teachers,  edited  by  E.  S.  Evenden  and 
R.  Freeman  Butts.  New  York:  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1942. 
Pp.  vi  +  120. 

This  volume  u  a  staff  report  of  a  program 
for  the  pre-service  education  of  teachers.  The 
study  was  conducted  during  three  years  (1939- 
40  to  1941-42)  by  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
College,  and  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University  in  cooperation  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  In  addition  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  organizational  pattern  used 
the  report  also  describes  the  methods  by 
which  the  staff  and  students  cooperatively  de¬ 
veloped,  conducted,  revised,  and  evaluated  the 
program. 

A  representative  committee  of  the  colleges 
named  drew  up  the  proposal  and  a  general 
pattern  of  objectives  was  at  first  readily  as¬ 
sumed.  When  the  faculty  as  a  whole  met, 
however,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  getting 
the  program  under  way,  it  became  apparent 
that  a  much  more  definite  formulation  of 
objectives  was  necessary.  Objectives  proposed 
by  the  committee  were  mimeographed  and 
made  topics  of  group  and  staff  meetings.  In 
the  light  of  these  discussions  the  objectives 
were  revised  and  re-submitted  to  the  faculty. 
Almost  a  year  was  devoted  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  and  development  of  a  tentative  set  of 
objectives,  and  in  May,  1940,  the  statement 
was  approved.  It  pointed  out  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  the  program  and  stressed  the 
developing  factors  in  American  education  and 
culture  as  well  as  the  general  objectives  for 
teacher  preparation  that  should  be  considered 
in  any  program  of  teacher  education.  This 
tentative  formulation  of  objectives  became 
the  means  by  which  elements  of  the  program 
were  selected  and  the  standards  by  which  they 
were  judged  or  evaluated. 

Two  groups  of  students  were  involved  in 
the  cooperative  study.  The  first  group  in¬ 
cluded  students  in  Barnard  College  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  who  desired  to  become  teachers 


and  who  planned  to  take  the  five  year  pre- 
service  program.  The  second  group  included 
graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  with  no 
teaching  experience  who  came  to  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  for  a  year  of  additional  pre-service  prepa¬ 
ration. 

The  undergraduate  program  for  pre-service 
education  of  teachers  started  with  the  careful 
selection  of  students  from  Barnard  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  Colleges  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  The  program  presupposed,  therefore,  a 
good  general  education  during  the  high  school 
period  and  the  first  t  >  years  of  college.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  junior  and  senior  yean  the  students 
devoted  four-fifths  of  their  time  to  a  further 
study  of  knowledges  and  skills  in  the  fields 
of  their  major  interests.  Professional  work 
was  also  included  during  these  yean  through 
educational  seminan  worked  out  by  a  Central 
Committee  representing  each  of  the  three  col¬ 
leges.  These  seminan  afforded  opportunity 
for  students  to  observe  and  participate  in 
actual  teaching  situations;  to  study  the  psy¬ 
chological  bases  of  the  learning  process;  to 
obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  larger 
relationship  between  the  school  and  society; 
to  become  conscious  of  their  own  educational 
experiences  in  and  out  of  school  and  college; 
and  to  become  acquainted  fint  hand  with  the 
practical  problems  and  possibilities  of  teaching 
in  the  elementary  or  the  secondary  schoob. 
The  students  were  carefully  selected  by  aca¬ 
demic  and  personal  qualifications,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  guidance  and  evaluation 
was  provided. 

The  major  features  of  the  graduate  pattern 
for  prospective  teachers  placed  emphasb  on: 
(1)  continued  study  in  the  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion  and  an  understanding  of  the  broad  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  major  field;  (2)  supervised 
participation  and  student  teaching;  (3)  care¬ 
ful  guidance  in  personal  and  professional 
problems;  and  (4)  a  thorough  understanding 
of  educational  foundations  and  a  cooperative 
evaluation  of  the  program  by  the  staff  and 
students. 

These  various  phases  of  the  work  were  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  seminars.  Divisional 
seminars  were  organized  in  the  following 
fields:  humanities  and  language  arts;  social 
sciences;  science  and  mathematics;  art  and 
music;  home  and  community  life,  health,  and 
recreation;  and  elementary  education.  In  these 
seminars  students  were  urged  to  study  the 
principles  of  teaching  as  they  affect  the  use  of 
related  subject  matter  at  various  educational 
leveb.  A  Central  or  Coordinating  Seminar 
and  Workshop  constituted  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  focal  points  of  the  entire  program. 
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The  actual  areas  to  be  considered  at  each 
meeting  were  determined  by  a  central  steering 
committee  composed  of  students  and  faculty 
representatives.  This  seminar  served  as  a 
clearing  house  of  theory  and  practice.  It  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  balanced 
working  philosophy  of  education  related  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  issues  and  problems  growing 
out  of  the  divisional  seminars  and  student 
teaching. 

Several  evaluative  techniques  and  proce¬ 
dures  were  used  to  reveal  the  difficulties  and 
inadequacies  as  well  as  the  successful  and  good 
phases  of  the  program.  The  judgment  of  the 
staff  members  and  other  evidence  presented 
seem  to  justify  the  statement  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  study  in  which  expectations 
or  objectives  were  not  fully  realized,  but  the 
program  as  a  whole  was  reasonably  success¬ 
ful. 

The  report  is  a  genuine  contribution  to 
group  planning  in  teacher  education  on  the 
college  level.  It  demonstrates  and  encourages 
the  kind  of  forward  thinking  and  cooperative 
action  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  prepared 
teachers  who  can  successfully  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  educational  leadership.  Some  aspects 
of  the  program  would  not,  of  course,  be  en¬ 
tirely  feasible  in  many  institutions,  but  faculty 
members  in  colleges  and  universities  in  which 
teachers  are  being  prepared  can  profit  from 
many  of  the  suggestions  given  in  this  report 
The  report  should  likewise  be  of  interest  to 
superintendents  and  supervisors  who  in  many 
cases  must  supplement  the  pre-service  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  under  their  direction. 

F.  E.  Henzlik 

University  of  Nebraska 

Radio  Education  Pioneering  in  the 
Mid-West,  by  Albert  A.  Reed.  Boston: 
Meador  Publishing  Company,  1943.  Pp. 
128. 

This  book  traces  the  attempts,  in  the  seven 
west  North  Central  States,  to  utilize  radio  for 
educational  purposes.  The  author  claims  for 
that  section  an  unusual  interest  in  radio  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “great  open  spaces”;  and  estab¬ 
lishes  by  means  of  statistics  and  tables  the 
thesis  that  radio,  in  that  region,  is  really  an 
instrument  of  the  people.  He  presents  an  ex¬ 
haustive  account  of  the  experiments  conducted 
in  each  of  these  states  in  turn:  the  various 
radio  stations  operated  by  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  with  their  ups  and  downs;  the  types  of 
programs  attempted;  changes  in  policy;  dif¬ 
ficulties  caused  by  commercial  competition; 
etc.  He  draws  no  summarizing  conclusions, 


finally  dropping  the  reader  flat  after  spinning 
the  experiences  of  little  Yankton  College, 
South  Dakota. 

Many  of  the  episodes  are  recorded  with  a 
homely  zest  that  makes  them  good  reading, 
while  various  of  the  programs  attempted  offer 
interesting  suggestions  for  making  radio  vital 
Certainly  one  gains  from  the  book  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  handicaps  under  which  edu¬ 
cational  radio  stations  have  struggled. 

The  book  suffers  from  endless  repetition, 
due  in  part  to  the  plan  of  presenting  each 
state  separately,  with  a  chronological  account 
of  the  radio  activities  of  every  college  and 
school  therein.  Furthermore  every  time  a  now 
defunct  station  is  discussed — there  are  many 
of  them — the  author  mentions  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  months,  and  days  it  functioned 
and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  exact  dates  of 
its  opening  and  closing.  This  redundancy  to¬ 
gether  with  irrelevant  parts  of  tables,  and 
careless  proof-reading  detract  from  its  literary 
quality.  However,  the  publisher’s  claim  is 
true  that  “data  are  presented  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost.”  Unfortunately  the  interest  in 
such  data  is  limited  and  the  volume  will  be 
placed  upon  the  broadcaster’s  research  shelf. 

Waldo  Abbott 

University  of  Michigan 

Better  Rural  Careers,  by  Paul  W. 
Chapman.  Chicago:  Science  Research 
Associates,  1942.  Pp.  264. 

In  this  book  Dean  Chapman  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
presents  a  wealth  of  information  about  rural 
occupations  that  will  be  useful  and  inspira¬ 
tional  to  all  youth  considering  a  choice  of 
vocation  in  this  wide  and  varied  field.  Voca¬ 
tional  counsellors  will  find  it  a  valuable  rein¬ 
forcement  of  their  efforts  to  provoke  serious 
study  and  self-discovery.  In  many  schools  it 
will  serve  as  a  text  in  rural  guidance  superior 
to  the  studies  in  elementary  agriculture.  Al¬ 
though  it  contains  much  information  in  the 
technology  of  modem  agriculture,  this  is  pre¬ 
sented  primarily  to  demonstrate  the  intelligence 
required  for  a  successful  career  in  any  of  these 
vocations.  Farming  in  its  varied  specialties 
is  adequately  and  concretely  described.  The 
complexity  and  interdependence  of  rural  occu¬ 
pations  is  repeatedly  but  simply  described  and 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  chooses  a  rural  vocation  or  not  he  or 
she  will  have  a  full  realization  and  appreciation 
of  those  who  serve  in  each  niche  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry.  Proper  respect  for  these 
producers  of  our  wealth  and  for  all  those  who 
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contribute  to  maintenance  of  production  and 
a  richer  country  life  is  a  likely  outcome  of 
reading  this  book.  Throughout  the  book  the 
author  indicates  that  other  industries  serving 
and  served  by  agriculture  are  likewise  worthy 
of  equivalent  respect.  Hence  this  volume 
should  contribute  to  a  rational  adjustment  of 
any  social  conflicts  induced  by  the  upheavals 
attendant  upon  war  and  economic  disturb¬ 
ances. 

The  language  is  simple  but  compelling,  the 
treatment  and  presentation  of  content  is  con¬ 
crete,  the  conclusions  seem  valid.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  material  is  logical  without  becoming 


abstract.  Although  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
teen-age  or  earlier,  it  will  convey  a  needed 
message  to  older  folks.  The  reviewer  thinks 
that  vocational  counsellors  should  study  the 
book  themselves  for  the  guidance  program 
needs  more  of  the  kind  of  objectivity  with 
which  this  book  is  replete.  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  knows  rural  youth,  particularly 
their  vocational  interests.  Years  of  service  as 
a  vocational  supervisor  meriting  his  elevation 
to  a  deanship  have  qualified  him  to  write 
authoritatively  in  this  field. 

Howakd  B.  Allot 

West  Virginia  University 


